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HOW TO ORGANIZE 


(Continued from page 337) 

case may be, their work in morale and 
propaganda. 

_ In this year of congressional elections, 
the work of Mr. Wilson McTavish’s 
Committee on National Politics assumes 
special significance as it studies the 
voting careers of congressmen and sena- 
tors in order to recommend to the entire 
class those who merit re-election and 
support. The Committee on Local Af- 
fairs follows the same procedure in city 
politics under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Roy Sidlinger. 

All the members of the Denomina- 
tional Committee, headed by Mr. Her- 
bert C. Towle, will join the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice and co- 
operate closely with the Department of 
Adult Education and Social Relations of 
the American Unitarian Association and 
the Unitarian Service Committee, al- 
ways striving to stimulate democratic 
action by Uhnitarians throughout the 
country. 

The Post Card, Mimeograph, and Pub- 
licity Committee, with Mrs. Marion 
Marsh, chairman, has the important 
function of organizing post card pressure 
campaigns as well as publishing a regu- 
lar Adult Education Class News Sheet 
and appraising the whole membership of 
important events by mail. 

Mr. Davies and the members of the 
class believe that their organization can 
be duplicated in any church where there 
are 10 or more people eager to put their 
religion to work. They wish that every 
Unitarian church would join them in a 
venture which they have found stimu- 
lating and rewarding. 


CORRECTIONS 
It has been called to our attention 
that the Rev. Jenkins Lloyd Jones was 
minister of All Souls’s Church, Chicago, 
in 1888, instead of the Unitarian Church 
at Janesville, Wisconsin, as given in the 
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NEW Y. P. R. U. STAFF 
WORKER 


On Sept. 1, Mrs. Martha Havens 
Fletcher assumed her duties as profes- 
sional staff worker for the Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union, a position estab- 
lished by vote of the Annual Meeting 
in Boston in May of this year. Mrs. 
Fletcher was called by a vote of the 
board of directors of the Young People’s 
Religious Union on July 26 in Boston. 
She comes from San Francisco, Cal., 
where she has held several positions in 
the youth field in the San Francisco 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
the National Youth Administration, and 
the Training Division of the San Fran- 
cisco Civilian Defense Council. 

Mrs. Fletcher is a graduate of Berke- 
ley High School, and the University of 
California, where she was active in the 
Y. W. C. A., especially in the Asilomar 
Conferences. In 1936-37, she was 
selected as an exchange student to the 
University of Lingnan, Canton, China. 

Mrs. Fletcher comes to the Unitarian 
young people’s work with a wealth of 
experience in many fields of youth in- 
terests. Her special area of responsi- 
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OUR DISCOVERY OF GOD 


By SHERWOOD EDDY 


Mr. Eddy, a graduate 
of Yale University, is 
an author and former 
secretary of the Asia, 
Y.M.C.A. The fol- 
lowing article is drawn 
from the last chapter 
of his new book, Man 
Discovers God, to be 
published in October 
by Harper's. Any min- 
ister ordering the book 
before publication from 
Mr. Eddy direct—52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York, may obtain it for 
$2.00 instead of $2.50. 


\ JE find from the analogy of human relations 
that a personal friendship is not made possible 
by a rational demonstration of the existence 

and character of the friend, but only by the co-ordinate 
activities of self-revelation and answering trust, or of 
self-communication and discovery. If there is a God, 
adequate to the whole universe and to humanity’s 
need, he must have revealed himself, whether in nature 
or in history, in the prophets or in Christ, if we are 
to discover him in experience. 

Reminding ourselves again of Luther’s word, “God 
is in heaven and thou upon earth,” we must not scorn 
the dim or broken light that we have, for it is quite 
enough to show the way for practical living. Though 
the refracted divine revelation is only perceived “little 
by little,” and ever imperfectly, there is gradually built 
up within the man who discovers this self-revealing 
God a central core of experience which becomes a 
touchstone to test further truth or, to change the 
figure, a frame of reference by which to try all alleged 
revelation. Once we are convinced of the character of 
God as righteous love, nothing that contradicts that 
central moral certainty can be considered revelation. 

The writer frankly and unequivocally takes the 
position of revealed religion. He goes the whole way 
with modern science; he gladly accepts the method of 
historical criticism. As he sees all light that reaches 
man’s cloudy earth refracted and colored in his prisms 
and lenses, so he sees all humanity, all revelation in 
the Bible and even the human life of Jesus subject to 
historical relativism, e.g. as in the apparent expecta- 
tion of Jesus of his early return. Yet nonetheless, he 
sees in Jesus Christ the fundamental and final revela- 
tion of God, so incarnate in humanity that we can 
expect no revelation that can ever invalidate him. 
Once Christ is apprehended we have the full, essential 
inner core of revelation, the final moral certainty of 


ethical monotheism. We then have the clue to the 
meaning of nature and history. 

So in Christ we have a philosophy of history. We 
fear no chaos, no world war, no downfall of an 
economic or political order. All creation is redeemed. 
The divinely ordained end is certam. Beyond all 
human error, sin, tragedy and betrayal, we hold a sure 
and certain hope. We have received a Kingdom that 
cannot be shaken. 

We admit that all human belief rests at first on 
authority. Before we can verify it we must believe 
our parents that six times six equals thirty-six. We 
must accept from them loyalty to trutli, abhorrence of 
falsehood, parental obedience, and belief in God. Later 
we must authenticate all these in experience when we 
have time to work out and verify or amend them. As 
the result of that process the writer finds no infallible 
authority in the church or in the Bible. All have erred 
and the Bible is quite human in its many mistakes. 
God empowers men to do his will through the enlight- 
enment of their natural faculties and affections. All 
existence is a medium of divine revelation. 

This revelation was manifested primarily in historic 
events and in the illumination of the minds of the 
prophets to interpret them. God does not reveal 
abstract truth in oracles. He reveals himself. He 
reveals himself in persons and finally in a Person. 
Therefore the writer believes in no creed, no dogmas, 
no book and no church as infallible. He believes only 
in the self-revealing God, uttering himself in his Word 
as Creator and providential ruler, finally incarnate in 
history, and even entering the sinful individual heart 
by the Spirit, God’s immanent presence in man. He 


_ knows nothing of the Trinity as a dogma if it professes 


to know the inner being of God; he only desires humbly 
to realize this threefold experience of the one God in 
human life, as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

In accepting the spheres both of science and 
religion, we recognize a wholesome tension between the 
scientific and the religious habit of mind. Like 
Schweitzer, we do not profess to be able to solve the 
problem of evil, but we believe that God accepts the 
occurrence of evil as a consequence of the principle of 
the creation of free and responsible men. Man has no 
freedom as over against God, but can find complete 
human freedom in glad submission to God. The pres- 
ence of evil can even enhance the excellence of what 
on the whole is good; e.g. the crucifixion of Christ 
seemingly supremely bad if taken in isolation, becomes 
supremely good if taken as the pivotal center of the 
whole scheme of things. We cannot explain evil away 
but we can fight it away; we can overcome it by good 
as we enter into God’s plan of vicarious redemption for 
man. We can believe in a good God and an ultimately 
good Kingdom of God only because God is overcom- 
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ing and reducing evil, just as, in principle as far as in 
him lies, Albert Schweitzer is doing this in tropical 
Africa. “The existence of God is fully credible only if 
evil is being transmuted into good.” That cannot be 
fully realized unless God the Supreme Good finally 
becomes the apparent good to every man: ie. until 
every man discovers God. We take the present world, 
not as a sphere for immediate happiness in the best of 
all possible worlds, but as a sphere for character build- 
ing, a sphere of moral discipline and freedom where 


man’s supreme need and his only satisfaction and com- 


pletion are found in his discovery of God. 

We find that progress in our discovery of the divine 
through the prophets leads us at last to the full and 
final revelation of God in Christ. Neither in the pre- 
paratory prophets nor in their consummation in Jesus 
of Nazareth are we disturbed by the human imper- 
fection. of every life we study, for some of us see the 
light ever shining and the invisible God himself re- 
vealed in the “image” or “portrait” of his truly human 
Son. Without Christ a final keystone is lacking in our 
converging human experience. 

Thus Christ becomes the inevitable touchstone and 
keystone of religion. Natural religion leads inevitably 
to him as a mystery, while revealed religion finds in 
him the ultimate solution of our problems. You can- 
not understand nature without man. You cannot 
understand man without God. You cannot fully com- 
prehend God without Christ. You cannot find the 
meaning of Christ without the cross. “You cannot 
understand Christianity without seeing man con- 
_ trolling nature and worshipping and obeying the God 
whom he meets in Jesus Christ as love on the cross and 
judgment on the throne. Christianity involved the 
great divide as well as the great invitation. You can 
only understand the love upon the cross as you see it 
in the light of the judgment on the throne. You can 
only understand the judgment on the throne as you 
see it in the light of the love upon the cross.” 

You must not only see life steadily but you must 
see Christianity steadily and make it whole; its rigor- 
ism and its theistic humanism, its whole gospel indi- 
vidual and social, for the making of a new man and 
a new society, its human discovery and its divine 
revelation. 


Understanding Others’ Search 


Though ourselves grounded in the divine revelation 
and human discovery of ethical monotheism, we can 
understand the view of the nontheistic humanist who 
clings to his “religion without revelation,” and craves 
the threadbare aesthetic comfort of a religion without 
God. But we do not envy this humanist. At times he 
may be as lonely as was Paul Elmer More before he 
believed in the incarnation. The humanist looks on 
all men as his brothers, but they have no father. 

The frankly atheistic Communist regards all 
religion, that of the theist and the humanist alike, as 
“the opium of the people.” Stalin persecuted Christian 
believers as truly as did Nero or Domitian. Marx 
would defend the tolerance of his dialectic philosophy 
and Stalin his broad constitution providing for the four 
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freedoms—on paper. But he puts us to shame in his 
insistence upon economic justice though he knows little 
of liberty. 

If “the gentle reader” can forgive a seemingly harsh 
statement, Marx, Lenin, and Stalin all felt essentially 
the same burning social message that Amos proclaimed 
in his demand.for social justice. As fiercely as Amos 
denounced the robbery of the poor in Samaria, they 
condemned the impersonal wholesale robbery of the 
poor by our heartless economic system today, with its 
resulting slums, and periodic unemployment. They 
flamed in burning moral indignation at the all too 
large proportion of a people impoverished in body, 
mind, and spirit, whether in prerevolutionary Russia 
or France or in “God’s own country,” America. What 
a world we live in! How passing strange that these 
“atheists” felt apparently as deeply as did Amos the 
blasphemous sin of the robbery of the poor, at a time 
when orthodox Christians, whether in Czarist Russia 
or plutocratic America, were the chief supporters of an 
economic order of special privilege for the rich and 
terrible privation for the poor, whether the poor were 
Russian workers or American Negroes or southern 
share-croppers. 


Who Is My Brother? 


What a spectacle for men and for angels! . Here are 
“wicked atheists,” whatever their misguided methods 
of cruelty, passionately concerned for the poor and for 
all races alike. And here are “good Christians” hating 
a President and his New Deal because he tried to 
recover at least a fraction of the rights of social justice 
for the ill-fed, ill-clad, ill-housed, and for the Negro, 
that Amos demanded long ago. And who is my neigh- 
bor, who is my brother in this mixed world of moral 
contradictions? Is it the Christian, the atheist, the 
humanist; the rich, the poor, the white, the Negro? 
Whoever will do the will of God, whoever will do to 
the least of these, Christ’s brethren—hungry, thirsty, 
stranger, naked, sick, and in prison—what Jesus him- 
self did, he is my brother. 

This is what the Dean of Canterbury has been try- 
ing to say. In Canterbury Cathedral and West- 
minister Abbey, he calmly declared that in this war 
for humanity, Soviet Russia is strong militarily because 
she is strong morally. He believes that she is strong 
morally because she has recognized racial brotherhood 
and has collectivized or socialized all the means of pro- 
duction on which man’s livelihood depends in order to 
achieve what we call justice, and to end forever the 
blasphemous poverty, slums, and periodic unemploy- 
ment which characterize the Anglo-Saxon Christian 
nations. These nations of course always shun the 
word capitalism and euphemistically define their 
economy as one of free enterprise, rugged individual- 
ism, or the American plan. 

The adventurers and discoverers of God were men of 
like passions with us, who knew and suffered and failed. 
But they were men who won through to victory, each 
in his own way. Spanning nearly thirty centuries of 
history, from all continents and intellectual climates. 
from Asia, Europe, Africa and America, men of 
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ancient and modern times, Christians and non-Chris- 
tions, rationalists and mystics, saints and scientists, 
prophets and poets—no two were alike, yet all were 
one in a common discovery. Each had found God, 
and each reinforces our thesis that man discovers God. 
Each found something; no one discovered all. Truth 
was incarnated in some degree in what each man was, 
in what he did, in what he said. 


Think of These Men 


Let us think again of these men. There was the 
“divine Plato,” who amazed us both in what he found 
of God and in what he failed to find; Philo of Alex- 
andria, Plotinus, and the modern Platonists and 
humanists. There were the rugged prophets of Israel: 
Amos, Hosea, Micah, Jeremiah, and the great Un- 
known of the Exile; there were the great discoverers of 
the New Testament who have become household words 
and intimates of unnumbered millions: Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John—and Paul, born out of due time, 
yet who turned the world upside down. We recall St. 
Augustine and his lofty synthesis of Hebraic and 
Hellenic thought and life; the great saints among the 
mystics who are the permanent possession and glory 
of our failing humanity: the gentle Francis, and the 
humble, anonymous Imitator of Christ, the beloved 
Brother Lawrence in his kitchen, and Pascal with his 
scintillating thoughts, George Fox broken in prison 
but with his inner light undimmed. These mystics 
were typical of a nameless multitude in the forests and 
ashrams of India, past and present, in a thousand 
monasteries, medieval and modern, and in practical 
service in distant mission fields in Asia, Africa, and the 
islands of the sea, Catholic, Protestant, and non- 
Christian, whose Socratic prayer was answered, “Make 
us beautiful within.” 

In our spiritual heritage we claim alike the pagan 
philosophers and Jewish prophets, the Catholic saints 
and Protestant reformers: Martin Luther, titanic alike 
in his faults and failings, in his fearless courage and 
his spiritual genius; John Bunyan, our beloved fellow 
traveler in our own halting Pilgrim’s Progress in life’s 
journey; John Wesley with his spiritual sanity as he 
helped to change the moral tone of English society; 
and Jonathan Edwards, our American saint, phi- 
losopher, and evangelist, last and greatest of the 
Puritans. 

We recall as part of our own enriched spiritual 
heritage the scientists’ discovery of God: the great 
Newton, mathematical genius; the devout Pasteur, 
servant of humanity; the simple believer Michael 
Pupin; and our contemporary, Arthur Compton, Nobel 


physicist and fearless Christian layman—each in his. 


way a fallible saint, each bearing his courageous spirit- 
ual witness in a scientific and skeptical age. We claim 
that man discovers God in this age of sophisticated 
modernism as well as in ancient ages of faith. If 
Tolstoy’s bondage to literalism left him frustrated in 
philosophic anarchy, he is nevertheless a warning to 
us and at least he made a real beginning in his discov- 
ery of God. To William Rainey Harper many of us 
look with loyal affection as to a modern minor prophet 


whose priceless liberating scientific method of historical 
criticism helped to strike from our age the heavy 
shackles of superstition, and forever dispelled from 
some of us unworthy views of a Moloch-like blood- 
thirsty God of cruelty. 

We recall the life of Booker Washington who dis- 
covered God for himself and for his people. We select 
him also in order to remove a serious hindrance to our 
own further discovery of God in our almost totalitar- 
ian practice in America of a master race and a segre- 
gated, despoiled, and economically enslaved race. We 
turn to Reinhold Niebuhr, a modern representative of 
the gospel of sin and grace, misunderstood as a prophet 
in his own country and age as were his predecessors. 

We study the life of Gandhi as a strange anachro- 
nism, a son of Gautama Buddha, a gentle St. Francis, 
and, however non-violent, a rational revolutionist like 
Thomas Jefferson—all three in one. We rejoice to 
find such Christlikeness so far from the orthodox 
ecclesiastical fold in this man typical of a great mul- 
titude of non-Christians who have discovered God and 
who put many of the orthodox to shame. Finally we 
observe Albert Schweitzer, theologian, musician, 
thinker and sacrificial servant, a Christlike humble 
physician in the forests of darkest Africa. French- 
German, rational mystic, philosopher saint, he remains 
to us something of an enigma. 

Save the most bigoted fundamentalist, can anyone 
deny that these adventurers all discovered God, and 
that each in his own way bears witness to man’s dis- 
covery of God? Do not these men bear cumulative 
testimony to a religious reality which encounters man 
and is reflected in their experience? Do they not show 
the typical and normal response of human nature to 
this objective spiritual stimulus? Is there any adequate 
way of accounting for these men—and a vast multitude 
like them—in their character, their teaching, and their 
service to humanity, save by the reality of God? 


These Witnesses to Us 


If we recall the evidence of the discovery of God 
gathered from these characters some of us may be able 
to draw a few general conclusions from this study. 
These witnesses are all the more valuable because of 
the wide variation in their theological and philosophi- 
cal backgrounds, in their widely separated centuries, 
and in their differing characters and training. There 
were, nevertheless, certain experiences and character- 
istics that nearly all had in common. However they 
varied in expression, every one recognized that he was 
a sinner, that he was utterly unworthy, that he was 
guilty before God, and that he was completely unable 
adequately to change, or save, or satisfy himself. Every 
one without exception, however, came to believe in 
God as his only hope. Each earnestly sought God. 
hungered and thirsted for righteousness, and could 
have said in the universal spiritual language of the 
Psalmist: “As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 
so panteth my soul after thee, O God. My soul 
thirsteth for God, for the living God.” 

In their discovery of God, most of them experienced 
a spiritual awakening, or period of moral crisis, or 
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conversion. Whether this was sudden or gradual, 
almost every one entered the straight and narrow gate 
to the new life by the dual process of what is usually 
called repentance and faith. Not that these men were 
orthodox or conventional, for as discoverers and path- 
finders most of them were not so, and we have no 
desire to force them into a standard pattern of expe- 
rience. Nevertheless, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, and whether in these terms or not, most of 
them had some negative experience corresponding to 
the repudiation of the old sinful self and its cardinal 
vices of pride, unbelief, lust, and selfishness. These 
four cardinal sins or their equivalent—several or all 
of them—were found in our adventurers and are in 
every normal man. 

Conviction was normally followed by repentance 
and repentance by faith, for faith alone could appre- 
hend and appropriate the grace of God. We can trace 
this normal process from the earliest prophets to the 
last repentant sinner amid all the varieties of religious 
experience. Whether it was a Protestant instantaneous 
conversion, or the long, arduous ascent of the mystic’s 
ladder through the three stages often called the Purga- 
tive, Iluminative, and Unitive way, nearly all normal 
men who find God pass through the negative and posi- 
tive aspects of repentance and faith. 


The Price of Growth 


All of our adventurers should also help us to draw 
one more conclusion, that, however they differed, all 
of these men when they came to know God as Father 
sought to become more worthy sons; they utilized cer- 
tain “means of grace,” fulfilled certain conditions of 
growth, that they might be conformed to the type of 
character they sought. Whether Plato, in the hoped- 
for final realization of the vision of the Ideas of his 
abstract values and patterns, or Paul and Wesley whe 
believed they would be finally conformed to the like- 
ness of Christ, all paid the price of certain conditions 
of growth. 

We are impressed not so much by the wide variety 
in expression and theology of our adventurers as-by the 
remarkable unanimity and almost identity of expe- 
rience in a few essential points: sin and grace; repent- 
ance and faith; conversion and progress; the means 
of growth in the equivalent of the Word of God as the 
food of truth, prayer as the believer’s vital breath, 
sacrificial service, the beloved community and its rites, 
or sacraments, or prophetic preaching, and finally the 
discipline of suffering. The road may be rough, there 
may be many or few who find it early, but the way 
opened up by these pathfinders lies clear before any 
who wish to follow it. 

To realize what this way means for us we must 
recall our adventurers again. Plato and Plotinus pre- 
sumably found as much of God by the method of 
natural religion, i.e. by human reason and by mystic 
or intuitive experience, as it is possible for man alone 
to find. If we follow this method, we may expect at 
best the same results, though we are neither as wise 
nor as good as was Plato. The prophets of Israel 
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found the assurance, the dynamic and comfort of a 
God of righteousness and love, a God of nature and. 
history, but with the problems of evil and of human 
suffering left unsolved. As recorded in the New Testa- 
ment the early Christian, articulate first in the Apostle 
Paul, found the solution and the end of man’s long 
search and of human discovery in the God and Father 
of Jesus Christ. If Jesus was the revelation of God’s: 
nature of holy love, and if in the life and death of 
Jesus we see not a human catastrophe but a divine 
act of self-manifestation, then man’s last problem is 
solved. 


How Find This Experience? 


Once for all in Christ man discovers the self-reveal- 
ing God. And how does he find this experience? He 
finds it just as our Christian adventurers did. He 
begins like the first four disciples by the lakeside in 
Galilee to follow this still partly unknown mysterious. 
man who bids men “Come and follow me.” They 
make a progressive or increasing discovery in their 
halting experience until they are ready for Christ’s. 
final challenge. 

Spiritually there are two kinds of men: those who 
are living the self-centered and those who are seeking 
to live the God-centered life. The element of perver- 
sion or estrangement from God in any life is due to 
self-centeredness. Life can never be fully integrated 
or satisfied about the self as a center. It can only be 
fully meaningful or complete when it becomes God- 
centered. For God is the real center of the real world 
as truly as the sun is the center of our solar system- 
A false Ptolemaic theory does not make the earth the 
center, and a self-centered existence does not and can- 
not realize the ends of life. Not only in the time of 
Augustine, but eternally, “Thou hast made us for thy- 
self and the soul is restless until it finds rest in thee.” 
That is another way of saying, ‘““Man cannot be saved, 
nor either individual or society attain to completion, 
except by the total elimination of self-centeredness.”” 

It is not selfhood but self-centeredness that is evil. 
It may take the form of selfishness, pride, or lust, but 
this is the essence of sin. Just as Augustine had to turn 
from his lust and pride and self-centeredness to God, 
so must we. Just as Paul, or Luther, or Wesley, or 
Schweitzer turned from the sinful self to God when 
they discovered he was manifest in Christ, so must 
we. It was wholly irrelevant whether one was a 
Pharisee or a publican, of the type of the elder or the 
younger brother in the parable of the prodigal son, 
each had to ery “Father I have sinned”; each had to 
return to the Father’s heart and home. While that 
heart is open for all men of all religions and of no 
religion, there is One who can say “I am the Way and 
the Truth and the Life.” And there is no other way 
but God’s way; Gandhi as well as Schweitzer has 
found it. 

One may agonize long and kick against the pricks 
as did Saul of Tarsus; one may labor in gloom for 
years as did John Bunyan; one may fail for more than 
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The following article is part 
of the Presidential Address 
delivered by Mr. Rossington 
at his installation as Presi- 
dent of the General Assem- 
bly of Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches in Lon- 
don last May. Originally 
called “The Inter-Relations 
between American and Brit- 
ish Unitarians about the 
Time of Channing, 1780- 
1842,” it was printed in the 
following abbreviated form . 
in the Inquirer of June 6. 


This charming miniature. of 
Channing, in color, was 
painted by Mr. Richard 
Staigg, of Boston, about 
1835. It is one of several 
miniatures of Chanmng, 
probably replicas of one 
original. It was given to 
the American Unitarian As- 
sociation in 1925 by Miss 
Margaret W. Twitchell of 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, a 
life member who died in 
1941. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN UNITY 


By HERBERT J. ROSSINGTON 


Ellery Channing on April 7, 1780, there had 
taken place in London an event of prime impor- 
tance. This was the opening of the Unitarian Chapel 
on April 17, 1774, by Theophilus Lindsey. Having 
exercised the Right of Free Inquiry in the sphere of 
religion, and prompted by the experience that he re- 
quired a wider freedom for its exercise than Episco- 
palianism would allow, he came hither with this de- 
clared aim: “My design ... is to try to gather a 
church of Unitarian Christians out of the Established 
Church.” How far he succeeded in accomplishing that 
aim is hard to say. One thing is certain: the day of 
the chapel opening in 1774 had an international 
character prophetic of future relationships between 
England and America. While Priestley and Belsham 
and other English divines attended, Benjamin Frank- 
lin was there as their friend and American counsellor. 
Even more important, because more enduring, was 

an American event which paralleled Lindsey’s bold 
venture. An American Episcopalian, James Freeman 
by name, was also in 1787 to go on a like pilgrimage, 
_and to open in King’s Chapel, Boston, the earlier cen- 
ter of New England Episcopacy, the first avowedly 
American Unitarian Chapel. The fact that Episcopal 
ordination was denied him made no matter since the 
Rev. Mr. Hazlitt, father of the famous novelist, and 
who was then in America, had convinced him of the 
sufficiency of a lay ordination. This he received at the 
hands of his vestrymen and he, at least, longed for 
nothing better. It satisfied also his people and is in 
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that respect the witness to the amicable acceptance 
of both minister and members of lay and clerical 
equality. Thus established at King’s Chapel, he be- 
thought him of a fellow pilgrim across the sea, and 
opened up with Lindsey an epistolary line of com- 
munication. Had they not both accepted the chal- 
lenge, and embarked upon the consequences of Free 
Inquiry? Here, assuredly, is an example of a Pilgrim 
Trust long before the better-known body began its 
work. 

Various letters passed to and fro cementing the 
Anglo-American Entente Cordiale, but destined later 
to promote conflict rather than concord in New Eng- 
land. This curious development was due in the main 
to Thomas Belsham, and came about in this way: 
When, after Lindsey’s death in 1808, he undertook the 
writing of Lindsey’s biography, he came into posses- 
sion of Freeman’s letters. If, according to the testi- 
mony therein, New England pulpits were timid and 
their ministers guilty of cowardly concealment of the 
truth, they needed a corrective. He saw that they got 
it in the form of a critical account of Unitarian tardi- 
ness as revealed in the copious extracts from Freeman’s 
letter. He could hardly have foreseen or wished for the 
full consequences. Dr. Morse, a champion of New Eng- 
Jand orthodoxy, was quick to see and seize the oppor- 
tunity. He took Belsham’s American chapter and 
printed it as a pamphlet, with additions from other 
sources purporting to set forth Belsham’s views. An- 
other orthodox leader made the doctored pamphlet 
the subject of a review which appeared in the 
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Panopiist. Its unmistakable purpose was to establish 

*a threefold charge: first, that American liberals shared 
Belsham’s view; second, that they were insincere and 
guilty of hypocrisy in veiling their beliefs; third, that 
they should be denied Christian fellowship because of 
such heresy and misconduct. 

Thus was created the Boston controversy of 1815, 
whose consequences for some twenty years were not 
only decisive, as between Unitarian and Orthodox 
contestants, but led to cleavage amongst the Uni- 
tarlans themselves. They were at one in defending 
and exercising the right of Free Inquiry in Religion. 
But the exercise thereof resulted rather in varied and 
often conflicting statements of belief than in uniform 
and concordant articles of faith. Two parties soon 
ranged themselves and confronted each other—the 
so-called “Evangelical,” on the one hand, consisting 
of the older Unitarians who remained conservative in 
theology and outlook, and the “Liberal” party on the 
other, made up for the most part of the younger min- 
isters, men of the open mind and adventurous spirit. 

The immediate and impressive consequence for us 
now is twofold. It made Channing the only possible 
leader of the Liberal cause, and, as in the case of our 
later Liverpool controversy, some of whose features 
the Boston one foreshadows, it laid the foundation of 
the fame of the Unitarian champion. The second con- 
sequence for ourselves is that it compelled Channing 
to rethink his views, to reword his conclusions. 


For His Life’s Work 


Let us take a look at William Ellery Channing as 
he then was at the age of thirty-five, and see how by 
nature and by grace he became fitted for his life’s 
work. Born at Newport, Rhode Island, on April 7, 
1780, he owed much to parentage and to place. Both 
parents were contributory to his character, and knew 
how to encourage and, when necessary, wisely control 
the early manifested religious genius of their son. 
The father’s moderate Calvinism was perhaps less per- 
manently implanted than the broader and more ten- 
der traits of the mother. The former died in 1792. 
and the cares of a growing family devolved upon her, 
alleviated fortunately by the generous and under- 
standing aid of her husband’s brother, the Rev. Henry 
Channing. Yet it meant very straitened circumstances 
for a family of ten children, left without any ample 
provision, and with nine of its members attaining ma- 
turity. William Ellery, the third in age, and predis- 
posed to take life too seriously, was thus early com- 
mitted to a spartan simplicity, which severe self- 
discipline made even more rigorous. College days, in 
which he impressed contemporaries by his character 
as well as by his ability, were curtailed in order that 
he might become self-supporting. Unfortunately, the 
tutoring he undertook at Richmond saw his youthful 
vigor and exuberance of spirit changed to that condi- 
tion of physical debility which so persistently marked 
his later life. Had it not been for his passionate love 
of nature induced in Newport days, and the eagerly 
seized opportunities of returning to its bracing condi- 
tions, he could never have accomplished so much. 
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From the time in 1803 when he became in his 
twenty-fourth year minister of the Federal Street 
Church, Boston, he preached with such power that 
the congregation continually increased; his church had 
to be enlarged, and he became outstanding among the 
Boston ministers. To follow the course of his long 
ministry is to be amazed at its spiritual conquests, not 
only over the frailty of the flesh, but also over foes 
from without. Never was there a more reluctant con- 
troversionalist, never one possessed of less sectarian 
zeal and fanaticism. If he was one of those Boston 
ministers accused of concealment it was because his 
temperament and his judicial habit of mind made him 
as averse to hasty decisions as he was to hostile 
condemnation. Before he could decide, every ques- 
tion must be seen in all its aspects, both those 
which told in his favor and not less those that 
seemed the reverse. Rather would he dwell upon the 
views that the mind had first investigated and ap- 
proved, than upon those still in doubt, because un- 
proved. “Examine with care, and then announce with 
conviction.” That was the exacting theory so amply 
justified in his positive preaching, so animated in his 
marvellous output of sermons and lectures, and printed 
works generally. Not otherwise does he, in his 
Journal, commune with his own soul and dictate to 
himself what he advocates for students and ministers. 

When, in the year of crisis, 1815, the storm broke 
and inevitable defense became forced upon Unitari- 
ans, Channing was the ordained, if the reluctant, 
champion. Looking back later, he disclosed his feel- 
ings and the nature of his inescapable duty. “At such 
a period, I dared not to be silent. To oppose what I 
deemed error was to me a secondary consideration. 
My first duty, as I believed, was to maintain practi- 
cally and resolutely the rights of the human mind; 
to live and suffer, if to suffer were necessary, for that 
intellectual and religious liberty which I prize incom- 
parably more than my civil rights.” 


This was the man, these the reasons admittedly 
decisive then, and determinative of much that was 
to follow. 

It is surprising that a man with so exalted a view 
of moral rectitude, and one who represented in char- 
acter so fine an example of its embodiment, should be 
adjudged defective in respect to religion. And yet here 
is a contemporary opinion, given by William James, 
in his Varieties of Religious Experience: “ ‘Dr. Chan- 
ning,’ an orthodox minister is reported to have said, 
‘is excluded from the highest form of religious life by 
the extraordinary rectitude of his character. ” 

One feels tempted to recall the retort attributed 
to King George II when a detractor of General Wolfe 
maintained that the latter was mad. “General Wolfe 
mad,” remarked the King, “I wish he’d bite some of 
the other generals.” No one, at least, pleaded more 
passionately for moral rectitude, as the consumma- 
tion of religious aspirations and endeavor, than did 
Channing. Was it not supremely in this that God’s 
perfection consisted? On no other path could Christ’s 
counsel to his disciples attain its end, “Ye therefore 
shall be perfect as your Heavenly Father is perfect.” 


For the divine perfection was no splendor of an iso- 
lated and exalted deity. If transcendent in fully- 
realised moral goodness he came near in its expression. 
Channing, too, like Theodore Parker, conceived of 
God as immanent no less than transcendent: “He 
pervades, he penetrates our souls. ... We do not 
discern him because he is too near, too inward, too 
deep to be recognized by our present imperfect con- 
sciousness. And he is thus near, not only to discern, 
but to act, to influence, to give his spirit, to com- 
municate to us divinity. This is the great paternal 
gift of God ... his disinterested, impartial, univer- 
sal goodness.” 

Sublime passages like that might easily be multi- 
plied, but it must suffice to show how exalted and in- 
spiring is his conception of God as supreme moral 
goodness. Not that he is to be thought of as an in- 
dulgent parent, negligible because of his inexhausti- 
ble love. Just because he is supremely moral, he can- 
not ignore the human wrongdoing which debases moral 
standards. Since man, by reason of the dignity of his 
human nature, is committed to the striving after 
moral completeness to become perfect as God is per- 
fect, he must reverence his nature, and welcome its 
divine correction. Sin is all the more loathsome be- 
cause constituting a crime against his inborn divinity. 
“Sin,” he says, “is the state of a soul which has re- 
volted from God, which renounces its Father, and 
hardens itself against Infinite Love.” 

If ever his characteristic doctrine of the dignity of 
human nature should appear flattering to man, and 
creative of complacent self-esteem, it is not due to 
Channing. The greater he conceives man to be, the 
more from him he expects, not only in personal char- 
acter but in all relationships with his kind. Thus this 


high and exacting view of human dignity and worth 
is responsible for Channing’s outlook and pre-eminent 
services as a social reformer. 

While he is for us one of the fathers who begat 
us, and a proud possession of our household of faith, 
and therefore entitled to our particular gratitude, he 
is also a world possession, and a world prophet. He 
projected no political scheme, created no social Utopia. 
What he did was to enunciate permanent principles, 
to emphasize human greatness, to perceive and inter- 
pret the passing events of his day in the light of the 
moral truths which outlive “the changes of time and 
the delusions of men.” Thus it is that “being dead 
he yet speaketh.” How aptly and helpfully he does 
so, as if in relation to our present condition, may ap- 
pear from almost the last words he penned in 1842: 

“There is one Duty of the Free States of which I 
have not spoken; it is the duty of Faith in the intel- 
lectual and moral energies of the country in its high 
destiny, and in the Good Providence which has guided 
it through so many trials and perils to its present 
greatness. We indeed suffer much, and deserve to 
suffer more. Many dark pages are to be written in 
our history. But generous seed is still sown in this 
nation’s mind. Noble impulses are working here. We 
are called to be witnesses to the world of a free, more 
equal, more humane, more enlightened social exist- 
ence than has yet been known. May God raise us 
to a more thorough comprehension of our work. May 
He give faith in the good which we are summoned to 
achieve. May He strengthen us to build up a pros- 
perity not tainted by slavery, selfishness, or any 
wrong; but pure, innocent, righteous, and overflowing, 
through a just and generous intercourse, on all the 
nations of the earth!” 


CHURCHES AND YOUNG PEOPLE-—A CHALLENGE 


By CHARLES E. SNYDER 


Review undertook an examination into the exact- 

ing problem of students in the colleges and uni- 
versities and their active relationship to religious insti- 
tutions, particularly to our own Unitarian churches. 
The American Unitarian Association has been extend- 
ing financial help in no little measure for several years 
to certain churches, continuing the subsidies on the 
theory that as university churches they fulfill a func- 
tion that churches not located near large schools, par- 
ticularly state universities, do not have. The Commis- 
sion felt that it should look into the justification for 
that expenditure of money and that it should examine 
the whole problem of the churches and young people. 
Some eighty-five copies of the questionnaire were 
mailed to as many of our ministers whose work places 
them near colleges or universities; about sixty replies 
were received. The first result of those replies is to 
make the whole problem stand out in sharper focus 
and clearer outline. We frankly are not touching those 
young people in any measurable degree. We frankly 
are not reaching them in any numbers, either to give 
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to them what as Unitarian churches we ought to give 
them, or to receive from them the loyal, enthusiastic, 
and devoted attachment that as Unitarian churches we 
need. 

To get something of a complete picture of the 
problem, we must state that our questionnaire reveals 
that other church bodies generally have the same prob- 
lem in proportion, except in certain geographical areas 
where the Protestant churches savor most of funda- 
mentalism. Some of the larger denominations have 
spent huge sums of money in the erection of centers 
for recreational and religious activity on or near univer- 
sity campuses, and for nearly a score of years have 
heavily supported such programs; but only with dis- 
appointing results. The young people do not crowd 
such centers. We properly can draw no satisfaction 
from that fact, nor can we conclude that the question 
is beyond solution; but it does indicate that the 
diagnosis goes beyond our kind of religious approach. 

The answers to the questionnaire indicate a star- 
tlingly small proportion of college students brought 
up in Unitarian homes and in Unitarian church schools 
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-who continue any kind of church activity when they 
get away from home and in school. The replies show 
that much fewer than one-half of the students who 
register as Unitarians pay any attention to the church 
of their upbringing; and generally, too, the number 
of students who make the university Unitarian church 
a place of church activity, as well as the whole number 
of the students with whom the respective ministers 
of such churches maintain any regular contact or rela- 
tionship, is fewer than it was six or seven years ago. 
It would also appear that in those cities where large 
schools are located and the young people stay at home 
to go to college, the college life weans them away from 
their church activities. 

There is something of pretty serious import in all 
of this. It must cause us to think seriously about it 
as we are persuaded that religion and its community 
expression are essential in the process of developing 
well-rounded characters in these boys and girls, and 
as a small degree of foresight indicates that all 
churches are dependent upon these younger folk for 
their future strength. 

Now, it is quite evident from the replies before us 
that a considerable part of this difficulty is “in the air.” 
That is, younger people generally are infected with a 
neglect of churches and of religion, like so many of 
their elders. Among those elders are the teachers 
whom they meet in their everyday college work. Our 
questionnaire asked: “What is the general attitude of 
college faculty people in your city to the churches.” 
The greater number indicated an utter indifference on 
the part of these teachers. In the case of one of the 
largest and best-known universities, “The majority of 
the professors are not affiliated with any church activ- 
ity.” Another, “Very deplorable.” Another, “One- 
half totally indifferent” (to all churches). And 
another, “Negative.” And another, “Funereal,” or 
“Many of them have a frankly bored attitude toward 
religion, as though they were a little superior to it.” 
That influence counts against the projects of the 
church. 

Another negative influence is the whole social 
build-up of the student population, an influence which 
flows in quite another direction than toward the 
churches. Several answers to our questions will illus- 
trate this point: “The increased emphasis on social 
life by the sororities and fraternities has absorbed the 
energies and time of students so much that almost 
invariably they do not come into our student group. 
We have at present only one sorority member and one 
from a fraternity.” “Other factors are the novelty and 
pull of the fraternities and sororities and the always 
present problem of getting a group from many parts 
of the country to click socially.” Another speaks of 
those students who attend church groups as “social 
misfits” elsewhere. 

There are some other elements of this problem that 
come closer home to us. We asked, “What proportion 
of those who come from Unitarian homes and other 
Unitarian churches have some knowledge of the his- 
tory of the Unitarian church and what it means?” The 
answers startlingly show where we as ministers and 
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church school workers have failed completely. A few 
of the replies show a fairly large percentage, but most 
of them are distressing. “Indefinite”; “Only vaguely”; — 
“None that I can see” (and that one is from New 
England); “Neither to my knowledge”; “10 per cent”; 
and from one of our older and larger churches, “Fully 
90 per cent of our students simply don’t have any 
interest in the Unitarian church when they leave home 
to go to college. They are almost totally ignorant of 
what their church is.” 

Then came a follow-up question: “What program 
for college students do you conduct regularly? (We are 
interested to know if there is some element of that 
program which is essentially and frankly Unitarian.) ” 
Several of the replies avoided that question entirely; 
others referred to teas; still others to discussions on 
“life situations” and social problems; others speak of 
visiting speakers; one says, “The work is all hit and 
miss”; “Only indirect emphasis.” Only in two or three 
instances was it stated that there is a program that is 
essentially and frankly Unitarian. It seems, there- 
fore, that if these young people have learned nothing 
about the romantic story of the Unitarian church—its 
evolution, the illuminating figures that have made its 
history, the brave interpretations of life and of the 
human spirit that vibrate through that record—in their 
earlier church school experience, they are not offered 
the opportunity to get it in their college churches. 

From the whole picture as presented by the replies 
to our questionnaire, it is evident that the so-called uni- 
versity churches which secure financial aid from the 
American Unitarian Association are doing fully as good 
a piece of work among students as are the other 
churches that have opportunity for such work, and 
doing better work than most of the others. It is also 
evident that none of the churches are doing very much 
to meet the exacting and challenging problem that 
these young people present, as indicated in the earlier 
paragraphs, and that few of us have yet approached 
the real substance of religious education in our church 
schools, to wit, the awakening of loyalty to the church 
and its people, and a sharp and lively sense of what 
Unitarianism is in its noble history, its contributions 
to the story of human welfare, human freedom, justice, 
character, and culture. The great names that illumi- 
nate our story are unknown to these young people. 
The story itself is a closed book to them. The princi- 
ples that thrill in the record of Unitarianism are a 
closed book to them. 

We might frankly take a leaf from the record of 
two or three of the more compact and cohesive of the 
older and larger churches, which have recognized the 
fact that loyalty is one of the open doors to the inner 
life of boys and girls, and of men and women, and that 
loyalty is the open way to the lighting of the flame 
of religion in human souls. The sense of belonging to 
something to which they are pledged and the meaning 
of which gives them a thrill of satisfaction, reaches far 
into the deeper places where religion speaks. 

It is hardly necessary for me to point out that — 
loyalty and affection are the racial and individual roots 
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PHYSICAL AND MORAL WEAKNESS 


By ELIOT NESS, Director of Social Protection 


the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services, 

President Roosevelt called for the “united efforts 
of government,—Federal, State, and local,—of business 
and industry, of the medical profession, of schools, and 
of the churches; in short, of all citizens, for the estab- 
lishment of total physical and morat fitness.” 

Mr. MeNutt, in transmitting this letter to some 
8,500 key executives in war production plants, said: 
“IT am deeply concerned, as I know you are, over pre- 
ventable absences of workers in war jobs. Nine times 
out of ten when a man is physically unfit for work the 
cause, so experts say, lies in off-the-job conditions. 
One of the most menacing of these hazards is venereal 
disease. Intelligent attack upon this hidden enemy 
could reduce it to the same relative unimportance as 
smallpox and diphtheria. In line with the President’s 
letter, I am therefore asking your help in securing the 
repression of prostitution and in supporting local law 
enforcement to eliminate red-light districts and other 
conditions adversely affecting manpower.” 

Military and public health authorities have stated 
very plainly that the health and welfare of our armed 
forces and war workers are jeopardized today by 
venereal disease. Medical and public health experi- 
ence shows that prostitution is the chief source of 
infection for syphilis and gonorrhea. Therefore, the 
responsible agencies of the Government are agreed 
that the vigorous repression of prostitution, both com- 
mercialized and clandestine, is essential if venereal 
disease is to be eliminated as a hazard for our troops 
and war industries. 

The War and Navy Departments have responsi- 
bility for the health of their own personnel. Their 
job is the control of areas within military reservations 
and the regulation of their own forces. They have a 
record of effective experience to guide their work. 

Should vice conditions within a reasonable dis- 
tance of any camp get out of hand and constitute a 
threat to the health of the military personnel, the 
Secretaries of War and Navy may take action under 
the May Act. In that case, the Department of Jus- 
tice takes over local policing for repression of prosti- 
tution. In the year that this act has been in opera- 
tion, it has been necessary to invoke it only once. 

The United States Public Health Service of the 
Federal Security Agency co-ordinates the nationwide 
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drive of state and local health authorities. To help — 


states, cities, and counties do this job, the service has 
a trained staff ready for technical consultation and 
material aid. 

The work of the Social Protection Section of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services has two 
closely related aspects. One is the task of promoting 
legal repression of prostitution around army camps, 
naval stations, and war industries. This includes not 
merely regular commercial houses, but also those 


which mask their activities—the questionable taverns, 
dance halls, honky tonks, and tourist camps which 
attract young girls and funnel them into prostitution. 

The other task is the social problem of attacking 
the roots of prostitution; finding ways to prevent 
women and girls from becoming prostitutes. 

This section began its work in the field about one 
year ago. As a result of its vigorous efforts and the 
full co-operation of the Army and Navy and Public 
Health Service, 233 red-light districts have been 
closed, with all that means to generally improved law 
enforcement. In 75 per cent or more of these com- 
munities there is no return to prior conditions. In a 
few it requires constant vigilance on the part of all of 
those concerned to maintain effective action. 

The Social Protection Section is not concerned with 
this war period alone but also with the continuance of 
what we believe to be the proper law enforcement 
program after the war. That can only be achieved by 
convincing mayors, and police chiefs, and city coun- 
cils, and leading citizens that law enforcement for the 
repression of prostitution is sound police technique 
and the only way to clear the decks for a vigorous 
health program. We aim at no less than the elimina- 
tion of venereal disease. 

This program, added to the regular Army, Navy, 
and Public Health Service programs, has produced 
results. The venereal disease rate in the navy is the 
lowest in history. The rate in the army today is the 
lowest in history except for one year in peacetime, and 
is thirty per cent lower than at the end of the last 
war when all agreed that an outstanding job had 
been done. 

We cannot expect to attack the problem of prosti- 
tution intelligently and effectively unless we take ac- 
tion to eliminate the sources of prostitution. The 
social and economic conditions responsible for the 
“social swamps” which breed prostitution must be 
studied and ameliorated wherever possible. The 
amount of prostitution in a community reflects to a 
large degree the lack of constructive opportunities a 
town has to offer. These include recreation, voca- 
tional training, effective employment services, and 
other civie services. Stamping out prostitution is a 
broad community enterprise, involving all the com- 
munity’s services—public, voluntary, and private. 

The Federal government is offering its services 
throughout the country to help state and local gov- 
ernments to control this problem. It is up to the 
local communities to do their part. Local communi- 
ties throughout the United States have taken positive 
action. When Federal and military officials have pre- 
sented them with the facts, in nearly every case action 
has been taken. Constant vigilance on the part of 
every citizen in the repression of prostitution and its 
attendant evils is necessary to protect the moral and 
physical fitness of our military and industrial armies. 
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Centenary Celebration 
of the Church of 


the Pioneers 


HE celebration of the centennial of the First 
Unitarian Church of Geneva, Illinois, on June 
14, recalled many interesting incidents of the 
organization of the society on June 12, 1842, and the 
erection of the present church building, a sturdy stone 
and cement structure in the Greek Revival style. 
Known throughout the Fox River Valley as the 
“Church of the Pioneers,’ the building shares with 
the Unitarian church in Meadville, Pennsylvania, the 
distinction of being the home of its congregation for 
one hundred years, a distinction unique in the West- 
ern Conference. 

The founders of the church were a small group of 
Bostonians who emigrated to Geneva, then a log-cabin 
village around a ford and a mili, to recoup fortunes 
lost in the business depression of 1836-37. A touching 
story of poverty, courage, energy, and staunch lib- 
eral loyalty are suggested by the Minutes of the Soci- 
ety recorded from the first in a large leather ledger 
which had been used by Samuel N. Clarke for the 
transactions of his importing business in Boston. En- 
tries of the cargoes and sale from more than thirty 
brigs and schooners sailing the seven seas, bringing 
molasses from Jamaica and figs from Smyrna, are fol- 
lowed by the records of the organization meetings and 
Declaration of the new society, gathered in 1842, un- 
der the title “First Christian Congregational Society.” 

The circumstances of the formation of the church 
are unusual. One of the pioneers, Caleb Buckingham, 
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a recent graduate of Harvard Law School, started a 
Sunday school to help protect the children of the vil- 
lage from frontier conditions of drunkenness, gam- 
bling, immorality, and unbelief. In 1838, Augustus 
Conant, a young antislavery stump orator and farmer 
of Vermont descent from a neighboring town, whose 
biography A Man in Earnest was later lovingly writ- 
ten by Robert Collyer, visited Geneva and came in 
contact with Buckingham and the group of New Eng- 
land Liberals. Attracted by their Unitarian views, he 
found his way the following June to the bookstore in 
raw, young Chicago kept by the brothers of James 
Freeman Clarke, then minister in Louisville and edi- 
tor of the Western Messenger. The June issue of the 
Messenger caught his attention and his conversion 
was complete. 

Returning to his home with the Discourses by 
Channing and some American Unitarian Association 
tracts, Conant was led to the idea of becoming a Uni- 
tarian missionary minister. Rev. George H. Hosmer 
of Buffalo encouraged this ambition. Selling his crops, 
Mr. Conant and his wife made the long journey to 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, to spend a year of prepa- 
ration at the Harvard Divinity School. Actually Mr. 
Conant might be claimed as Meadville’s first student 
because his expenses for the year, until his ordination 
in Boston in 1839, were paid by Harm Jan Huidekoper, 
who later founded Meadville for the purpose of train- 
ing western missionaries. 

Returnmg to Geneva in 1839, Conant found that 
Buckingham had died during his absence. He moved 
to Geneva to carry on the work. After two years of 
combined Unitarian preaching, antislavery speaking, 
farming, and carpentry work, he succeeded in persuad- 
ing the few liberal families to form a church upon 2 
covenant Declaration, prefaced by the remarkably 
broad and practical statement: 


A Practical Covenant 


“The undersigned, being serious of promoting prac- 
tical godliness in the world and of aiding each other in 
moral and religious improvement have associated them- 
selves together, not as agreeing in opinion, not as hav- 
ing attained universal truth in belief or perfection in 
character, but as seekers after truth and_ good- 
ness. ei 

The early meetings of the church were held in 
uncouth places, log cabin dwellings, an unheated court- 
house, a mill by the river. The need for a decent 
building became imperative, but the young movement 
might have died had not Miss Polly Patten, then visit- 
ing Geneva from Boston, found a solution. On her 
return to the East, she inspired the ladies of the Rox- 
bury church to give a breakfast-bazaar where $800.00 
was raised. This, with $400.00 from the American 
Unitarian Association, was sent to Geneva. 

Work on the building began at once. Boulders 
were hauled from the riverbed to make a wall two 
feet thick; timbers were hewn by the church members 
from the virgin forest on their farms. Mr. Conant 
built a stately pulpit and a communion table; the 
communion set was donated by Roxbury friends. The 


building, with box pews, choir gallery, and sturdy, 
square belfry, was dedicated in January, 1844. In 
June of the same year, the first wedding was held 
there when Miss Polly Patten married Samuel N. 
Clarke, the owner of the old ledger and Caleb Buck- 
ingham’s successor as superintendent of the Sunday 
school. 

The first two ministers of the church, Mr. Conant 
and George B. Woodward, died while serving as chap- 
lains during the Civil War. Their successor, Timothy 
H. Eddowes, was a grandson of the Ralph Eddowes 
who, with several other young men, carried on the 
First Unitarian Church in Philadelphia from Dr. 
Priestley’s death to the coming of William Henry 
Furness in 1825. From 1870 to 1920, Mr. Eddowes 
performed something of the same function for the 
Geneva church. While there was a succession of reg- 
ular ministers, four of them women, Mrs. Celia Parker 
Woolley, Miss Marion Murdoch, Miss Eliza M. A. 
Abbott, and Miss Rowena Morse, Mr. Eddowes was 
always standing by to serve as an unsalaried but 
nonetheless active and devoted minister. Of the same 
general volunteer character has been the ministry of 
Dr. Charles Lyttle from 1927 to the present. 

On Sunday, June 14, 1942, a service “Looking 
Backward,” commemorating the history of the church 
and its departed members, was held. The church 
bell was rung by LeBaron Turner, Jr., of the fifth 
generation of church members. The candles in the 
sconces beside the memorial tablets were lighted by 
Nancy White and Margaret Turner, also of the fifth 
generation. Dr. Lyttle’s sermon, “Our Spiritual In- 
ventory,” provided a commentary and interpretation 
for the hymn written for the centenary and sung to 
“Nicea”: 

Bring, O Past, thy honor; bring, O Time, thy harvest, 

Golden sheaves of hallowed lives and minds by truth 
made free; 

Come, ye faithful spirits, builders of this bethel 

To Holiness, to Love and Liberty.* 


Ring, in glad thanksgiving, beli of grief and gladness, 
Forth to town and valley let our festal tidings go; 
Voices long departed, in thy tones re-echo 

Praise to the Highest, peace to men below. 


Shrine of frontier vision, Sinai of the spirit, 

Home and hearth of comrade quest for life’s immortal 
good; 

Stand, in years oncoming, sentinel of conscience, 

As, through the past, thy stalwart walls have stood. 


Church of poor reformers, pioneers undaunted, 
Bivouac of soldiers sworn to keep Man’s spirit free; 
Still o'er Time’s swift river lift thy tower in triumph, 
Beacon of hope for all humanity. 


At the afternoon service, the theme “Looking For- 
ward” was eloquently and movingly stressed by Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, president of the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School, and congratulations were extended by Rev. 
Lon Ray Call for the Western Conference and the 

American Unitarian Association. Rev. George L. 
Markel spoke for the Geneva Ministerial Association, 
and called attention to the fact that several of the 


~ *Motto of the Declaration of 1842. 


present church bodies of Geneva had been organized 
and had held their first services within the walls of 
Geneva’s “Mother Church.” Mr. Donald H. Sweet, 
President of the Chicago Unitarian Council, and Dr. 
Preston Bradley, first Vice-President, brought a large 
delegation from the People’s Church. Delegations 
were also present from the People’s Liberal Church, 
with Rey. Donald Harrington who gave the invoca- 
tion, and from the Third Unitarian Church, headed 
by Rev. Edwin T, Buehrer. Mayor Oliver J. Adam- 
son, who attended the service with the members of 
the City Council, spoke appreciatively of the many 
services to the community rendered by the church 
during the one hundred years of its history. He men- 
tioned particularly the Geneva Public Library, which 
had its inception in the Sunday School Loan Library 
of the earliest years, and was then developed as a city 
public library by the dramatic association, led and 
inspired by Rev. R. L. Herbert. Telegrams of greet- 
mg came from Rev. Melvin L. Welke, Rev. Joseph T. 
Salek, and Rev. Ranson F. Carver, former student 
ministers. 

After the services the members and guests inspected 
an historical exhibit of articles and photographs relat- 
ing to church and town, ingeniously collected and 
arranged as a cabin home by Mrs. Katherine Dodson 
Crissey of the fifth generation of members, and Mrs. 
Ruth Joshel Barner. Concluding the celebration, a 
reception and tea were given by the social committee, 
including Mrs. William Dean Bangs, Mrs. Herbert L. 
Zimmerman, Mrs. Jean Wheeler Pope, Mrs. Julia 
Dodson White, Mrs. Mary White Grenier, and Miss 
Eva Viers, at the home of Mrs. LeBaron Turner. 
Announcement was made of several generous gifts to 
the Centenary Memorial Building Fund for the resto- 
ration of the interior of the church to its original 
Greek Revival architecture, and for provision of parish 


house facilities after the war. 
CHARLES LYTTLE 


CHURCHES AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


(Continued from page 322) 


of ethics, and that what we call the moral sense grows 
out of those constructive emotions. In not reaching 
those basic elements of character and of religion, the 
rest of our church school work has not been of much 
consequence, and the curricular activities have borne 
but little fruit. 

The problem, as it relates to the young people now 
in college, is probably beyond much of a solution, 
confused as it is now with the crisis of war; yet per- 
haps the present crisis opens the door to a larger solu- 
tion than we have yet reached. But there are a whole 
army of younger ones coming up through our church 
schools who are going to be in these college age groups 
presently. 

Peccavi! I have sinned in the past years, together 
with my colleagues. Now, I should like to see our 
whole scheme of religious education readjusted in an 
effort to make loyal Unitarians out of the boys and 
girls, Unitarians who cleave to their profession. 
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“In Different Directions at the Same Time” 


what it says, always warms my heart, for it 

instantly brings back to my mind the long hours 
of happy association with Amandus Norman and the 
grand people of the Nora Free Christian Church, on 
the hilltop that is the highest point of land in Brown 
County and a sort of shrine of pilgrimage for hun- 
dreds of liberals in many states. To be going back to 
Hanska, as I am for the meetings of the Minnesota 
Unitarian Conference at the end of this month, is 
something to look forward to with very special joy. It 
will do me good to stand on the edge of the hill and 
look out over the great farms, and to look into the 
clear eyes of the friends who earn their living by culti- 
vating that rich soil. There are no better Americans 
anywhere, and no better Unitarians. 

So when I opened my copy of the July Register 
and read the letter from Hans Jorgenson, I got a spe- 
cial kind of thrill. It was a characteristic letter, and 
I liked it. He thinks the Register isn’t what it used to 
be. He liked it better in the days when Dr. Dieffen- 
bach was Editor. He doesn’t understand what the 
Register’s mission is today—‘or lack of mission.” He 
gets the impression that “it is trying to go in different 
directions at the same time.” 

That’s exactly the kind of straight, honest, frank 
talk that I can understand; and of course he’s right 
about it—or near enough right to make it worth while 
to discuss it further, especially the last point about our 
trying to go in more than one direction at the same 
time. 


N LETTER from Hanska, Minnesota, no matter 


Well, Who Isn’t? 


You will remember Stephen Leacock’s disappointed 
lover—he has referred to him more than once in his 
essays and articles—who “leaped on his horse and rode 
madly off in all directions.” That comes uncomfort- 
ably close to representing the mental and spiritual con- 
dition of a good many of us in these bewildering days. 
Not many thoughtful people today are sure enough of 
their own beliefs and convictions to keep a perfectly 
steady course in one direction for any considerable 
period of time, and those who do are mostly dogma- 
tists of a rather dangerous sort. Conditions change 
so rapidly, and the certainties of one day are so likely 
to be challenged or overthrown by the fresh discover- 
ies of the next day, that it requires the single-track 
mind of a fanatic to hold rigidly to any fixed line of 
thought or conduct. In a time of quickly shifting 
winds, only the weather-vane that has rusted fast 
will hold itself steady in one position. 

This is true in almost every department of human 
life and thought at the present time, and it is inevi- 
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table that the prevalent condition should affect reli- 
gion. If, therefore, a religious journal is genuinely 
representative of the present mind of its constituency 
it cannot help giving the impression of “trying to go 
in more than one direction at the same time.” That 
is what any religion that makes an honest effort to 
come to grips with the spiritual needs of contempo- 
rary men and women must necessarily appear to be 
doing. So the comment of Mr. Jorgenson, instead of 
troubling me as it seems to trouble him, is reassur- 
ing. At any rate, the Christian Register hasn’t lashed 
its helm on a course that was determined in advance 
without regard to changing winds. 


What Is Liberalism? 


As I see it, this quality of adaptability to new and 
changing conditions is of the very essence of liberal- 
ism. The liberal is not merely willing to change his 
mind when he sees good reason to do so, but has a deep 
conviction that only through such changes can prog- 
ress be made. He has a prejudice in favor of change 
rather than against it. And this means that he lays 
himself open—knowingly and advisedly—to the charge 
of being “tossed to and fro, and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine,” if not “a double minded man, 
unstable in all his ways.” This is the price, or at least 
a part of it, which the liberal has to pay for his free- 
dom from the “foolish consistency” of the orthodoxies 
that give comfort to the majority of people always. 

But this doesn’t mean that the liberal is entirely 
devoid of consistency. Like Emerson, he sees an im- 
portant difference between the foolish consistency that 
is “the hobgoblin of little minds” and the wiser con- 
sistency that is inherent in the single-minded quest of 
truth. His consistency is not on the level of opinion 
but on that of purpose. He changes his mind but not 
his standard of mental honesty and integrity. What 
he thinks tomorrow may be very unlike what he 
thinks today, but both will be consistent with his fun- 
damental and passionate devotion to truth. 


So, Too, with Justice and Beauty 


Similarly, the liberal refuses to be bound by any 
rigid moral code or by any unchangeable criteria of 
beauty. He has enough knowledge of history to real- 
ize that justice is bigger than any set of legalistic 
rules, that neighborliness is a constantly changing 
and growing quality, and that in all the arts there 
is progress in aesthetic appreciation. As a liberal he 
is actively interested in the new elements in human | 
experience, and continually seeks to widen the scope 
of traditional ideals of what is good and beautiful. 
Without denying or seeking to minimize the value of 


the inherited ideas, he is primarily concerned with 
the frontiers of thought and understanding, very con- 
fident that there are undiscovered and unexplored 
regions that will enrich human life with unimagined 
wealth when they have been brought within the 
compass of man’s mind. He is determined 


“To spread the power of learning, and the light of art, 
Further than sage or poet ever dreamed, 
To leave not yet unfurled 
No corner of Earth's chart, 
No nation of her millions unredeemed.” 


Out of this controlling purpose comes the unity of 
the liberal’s life, and the real sense of direction in all 
his thinking. To the critical observer from outside he 
may seem to have no unity and no sense of direction, 
but that is because the outsider fails to see what lies 
at the very center of the liberal philosophy and pas- 
sion—the unshakable faith in truth and beauty and 
goodness, not as absolutes, but as lasting and growing 
realities within human experience. 


‘Two Useful Books 


There are, however, serious dangers against which 
liberals must be everlastingly on the watch; and, curi- 
ously enough, they are found in the very virtues 
which make liberalism appeal to active and freedom- 
loving souls. When the history of the twentieth cen- 
tury is written, the outcome of the story will depend 
largely upon whether the liberals of the world have 
been sufficiently aware of these dangers to avoid them 
without surrendering their own priceless heritage. 
‘Today there are many signs that liberals are increas- 
ingly conscious of the fact that much of what passed 
for liberalism in the first decades of the century was 
in reality a decadent, if not spurious, type of liberal- 
ism. It had fallen into the deadly error of worship- 
ping false gods of its own manufacturing. It had 
adopted a partial and hopelessly inadequate view of 
human nature. It had blithely ignored the facts that 
didn’t support its almost jaunty optimism. It had 
become unrealistic, in the strict sense of the term 
unscientific; it had forgotten the importance of such 
old-fashioned disciplines as history, political science, 
metaphysics, and theology. 

But the remedy does not lie in abandoning liber- 
alism. Rather, it is to be found in a brave and pa- 
tient effort to establish on firmer foundations the 
ancient faith. In this effort, two books published dur- 
ing this year will, I believe, be of considerable help. 
T commend them with earnest and enthusiastic urgency 
to my fellow Unitarians. The first is a little book, 
What Man Can Make of Man, by William Ernest 
Hocking. The other is somewhat longer, The New 
Belief in the Common Man, by Carl J. Friedrich. I 
wish I could add them to the working library of every 
minister in our fellowship. 


With All Thy Mind 


One of the most useful contributions that any of 
us can make to the winning of the war, and to the real 


winning of the peace thereafter, is to think through 
with fresh and vigorous sincerity the meaning of our 
faith, for out of the heart are the issues of life quite 
as truly today as in the distant past. Faith that car- 
ries a man through days of turmoil must be more than 
a set of intellectual propositions to which his mind 
gives honest assent. It is a matter of “the whole man,” 
heart and soul and mind and strength. But in days 


‘of turmoil it is easy to let the emotions and the driv- 


ing energy of the will overshadow the importance of 
clear thinking, and that is why we need right now to 
review and reappraise the intellectual foundations of 
our personal faith, our faith in ourselves, in our fel- 
lowmen, and in God. These two books will stimulate 
that effort and offer many suggestive ideas and 
guideposts, whether we agree with their conclusions 
or not. 


eee F. M. E. 


OUR DISCOVERY OF GOD 
(Continued from page 318) 


a decade to enter as a little child as did Luther or 
Wesley; or one may wait until the eventide of life 
humbly to bow and enter the straight and narrow way 
like the Princeton Platonist, Paul Elmer More. Or 
one may pass through the portal which men miscall 
death and enter the great Beyond without ever having 
repented or believed, without having entered the expe- 
rience of sonship or the way of life. But whither shall 
one flee from God’s presence? Though I take the 
wings of the morning and dwell in the uttermost part 
of the earth or sea even there shall God follow and 
find me. Though I ascend into heaven I shall find 
that God is there; though I make my bed in hell— 
“Thou art there,” for however long or short it may be, 
self-centeredness is hell, and hell is simply the absence 
of God. As Milton’s Satan confesses “myself am hell.” 
How long does it last? Whether it be a moment or a 
millennium it lasts just as long as self is life’s center, 
whether man counts himself “good” or bad. And here 
is the eternal, the amazing good news—life offered as a 
gift to simple faith. Early or late the day will come 
when each will find that under heaven, or in heavep 
itself, there is no other way but God’s way. 


We Have a Way : 
Now the chief point in all that we are saying, and 
in all the costly experience that our adventurers. have 
undergone during the centuries, is this: that we have 
such an One and such a way. If we have offered any 
evidence in this study where we have tried to trace the 
long pilgrimage of these adventurers and discoverers 
across the years, the object has been that each should 
be induced to enter upon this way; that each may 
become himself an adventurer in the endless discovery 
of God; that each may realize that now is the accepted 
time, for it is the only time of which we are sure; and 
finally that each may know in his own experience the 
eternal truth that man discovers God. 
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The Train 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


days. I wanted to see the palm trees and the 

pelicans and the fabulous people who easily live 
to be a hundred years old, although why anybody 
wishes to live to such an age in Florida—not to men- 
tion other places—is something I do not understand. 
But most of all I wanted to be quiet. I wanted to be 
far away from loved ones; I wanted to hear the tele- 
phone ring always for other people and never for me; 
I wanted perfect peace. 

Now you may or may not know that outside New 
England men of my profession can have a little book 
of what are called Clergy Tickets, whereby they can 
travel by train on a round trip for a fare and a third 
instead of the full fare. I do not quite know why New 
England is excluded. Perhaps outside New England 
the clergy are considered to be the deserving poor, 
and inside New England they may be poor but are 
not so deserving. Anyway, I boarded the pale purple 
train to Florida from New York, and I kept my book 
of Clergy Tickets in my pocket, in case I might need 
it for further travel. I had with me a pile of other 
books, which I was going to read in perfect peace and 
quiet. 

On the train I settled down in the club car with a 
good clean murder story and another book, and I 
began to read. I soon found that I had made a vast 
mistake. The train was full of very sociable people, 
who did not travel to be quiet. Many of them were 
defense workers, who were being taken on this splendid 
train to sail for a foreign island from a Southern port. 
They were disposed to be very merry. There were 
also some naval officers. A friendly noise swept 
through the train like a happy hurricane. I could not 
escape it. It was most difficult to read. 

A large man sat down opposite me and asked me 
if I liked reading. I said I did; and then he told me 
all about a story he had read in the Saturday Evening 
Post. A very pretty young woman, wearing a badge 
marked “Hostess,” invited me to play Bingo when 
evening came. I weakly promised that I would. Then 
I shriveled up in my corner and hated everybody. It 
was too bad that my little vacation should start like 
this. I pretended to fall asleep; but it was useless. 

I fumbled in my pocket and came across my book 
of Clergy Tickets. With angry eyes I looked at them. 
In large letters I saw printed across each ticket: NO 
GOOD IF DETACHED. Suddenly I was smitten and 
resolved to be a nicer man. Here I was in the train 
with fellow travelers—all going somewhere—and TI so 
detached. Many of them were going to their jobs 
across the dangerous seas and might never come back; 
and I so detached and superior. This was America in 
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| April of this year I went to Florida for a few 


wartime; and even America could not remain safe and 
noble so long as she was detached. This was America’s 
war for a free world. NO GOOD IF DETACHED. I 
began to be a better man. 

I went to dinner with a naval officer, who told me 
many funny stories. I did not see the point of all of 
them, but I laughed loudly. Later in the evening 
wandered to the recreation car, where Bingo was being 
played. I did not play, but I did watch the others 
play. I do not pretend that I was not at all pleased 
next morning to find the train almost empty as it ran 
down into Florida, most of the other passengers having 
left it during the night; but I was not too pleased. I 
had no sulky thoughts about the night before, and, 
when the very pretty young woman passed by, I told 
her that I had enjoyed every moment of the journey. 

There are times when a man is useless unless he 
can stand alone; but there are other times when we 
all must stand together. 


MOSES 


Egyptian Prince 
Nomad Sheikh 


Lawgiver 


By JOHN W. FLIGHT 


Reviewed by 
Davin Baker, aged 10 


Press has put out. I think the author did a 

good job in tellmg about the old Egyptian 
and Hebrew customs. The book is exciting enough 
for any good reader, especially the part where the 
Egyptians are chasing the Hebrews through the arm 
of the sea which dried up to let the Hebrews pass but 
caught the Egyptian soldiers and their chariots. The 
book keeps you guessing. 

Moses was born in Egypt and had a brother and 
sister, Aaron and Marion. After his nurse told him 
he was a Hebrew he wanted to free all his Hebrew 
brothers who were the slaves of the Egyptians. He 
lived in the Egyptian King’s court but he secretly 
got out and went to a city called Pithom, a city in 
the making. There he killed a slave driver. He then 
fled out of Egypt. He later met his brother Aaron 
and they both went back to free the slaves. They 
succeeded after seven or eight calamities. The story 
of these calamities, like the escape; is very exciting 
reading. Moses led the Hebrews out of Egypt through 
the wilderness until they finally reached Sinai, the 
mountain of the Hebrew God, after many hardships. 


M os is the latest children’s book the Beacon 


The Hebrews called the God Yahweh. They stayed 
there for years. Aaron and Marion died. The people 
raised their crops, tended their sheep, and had their 
quarrels. Traders passing by their settlement told of 
a new and wonderful land called Canaan. Again the 
Hebrews started out and again they had many hard- 
ships. Moses died on top of Mt. Pisgah where he 
could see the River Jordan and the new land of 
Canaan with its vineyards. 


A BRAND-NEW BABY 
By MARGARET STANGER 


Reviewed by ANN L. Freperick, aged 7, 
and Epwarp F. Lincoutn, aged 8 


E enjoyed this book very much. We think 

\\/ other children will like it because it shows the 

way real babies grow. They will learn a lot 

more than they know now. We like the pictures very 

much and the stories too, and think the author and 

artist must either have babies of their own or have 
seen a great many other babies. 

While we were reading the book quite a lot of 
other children were listening. They were from three 
to nine years old and they liked the stories as much 
as we did. We wish that the book were longer and 
went on to tell what Louise did until she was at least 
three years old. Also we would like another book 
about Marjory’s baby when it is born. The book 
made us think that mothers and fathers are very kind 
to babies, and that they have to know a lot to take 
care of them. It would be an especially nice book for 
boys and girls who are just about to have babies in 
their families. If they read it they will know just 
what to look for. We think that this would be a good 
book to put in libraries because there are lots of chil- 
dren who don’t have any babies, and could learn 
about them this way. Also the book makes us think 
of things that are loving, true, and kind and those 
are good things for children to think of. We are 
glad we read this book and think it is one of the best 
books we have ever read. 


Moses and A Brand New Baby are available at the 
Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. $1.75 each. 


A Child’s Thought of God 
By JEWELL WALM—aged 12 


I could not draw all I believe God is 
Because I have found God is 

The Earth, the sky, the trees, the sea 
And the best in you and the best in me. 


The above poem was written in a church school 
class in Miami in which the course of study being used 
was The Beginnings of Life and Death. Other 
children were attempting to express their God concept 


_ through pictures. 
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Hymn—IN TIME OF TRIBULATION 
Webb 


“They that be with us are more than they that be 
with them.—II Kings 6:16 


Tune: 


In time of tribulation, 
O God, we pray to thee; 
Save thou each subject nation, 
And set thy children free. 
Save us from tyrants savage, 
Who would our wills debase; 
From those who kill and ravage, 
O save the human race! 


We lift our voice appealing: 
Send down thy saving power; 
Descend on us, revealing 
The spirit’s natal hour. 
High wrong from its base sources 
May launch its legions dire; 
Reveal to us thy horses 
And chariots of fire! 


Within each bruised nation, 
Where dark injustice reigns, 
Strong patriot bands are waiting 
To loose the captive’s chains. 
Their spirit is unbroken 
By persecution’s rod, 
Their stalwartness the token 
Of Love’s triumphant God. 


Right will be right forever, 
Though Hell's dark minions roll 
Broad o’er the earth, to sever 
The freedom of the soul. 
Faith and upsurging daring 
Will one day bring release, 
All war-torn peoples sharing 
The blessings of thy peace. 


J. Harry Hooper 


FOR THOSE ABSENT IN TIME OF WAR 


Our Father, bless our dear ones who are absent 
from us this day. Especially do we pray for those in 
the armed forces, on land and sea, and in the air; for 
those in work camps and prisons in testimony against 
all war; for the multitudes of military prisoners; for 
men, women, and children in evacuation and concen- 
tration camps throughout the world. 

Protect all these from harm. Deliver them in 
temptation. Grant to them inmost peace, unwaver- 
ing courage, and a buoyant hope. Bring them safe 
home in due time. And grant to thy world such vic- 
tories of righteousness as will insure a lasting peace. 

Amen. 
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SERVICE AT HOME 


THREE YOUNG REFUGEES 
FOR AMERICA 


DITH, Madeleine, and Vadim arrived 

in America only a month ago, after 
a long journey from Marseille in un- 
occupied France. Edith, who is French, 
is fourteen; Vadim is nine and he and 
his thirteen-year-old sister are Russian. 
All three might have come over in 1940 
with the group brought by Mrs. Wait- 
still H. Sharp, but for various technical 
reasons this did not prove possible. They 
have relatives in this country, with 
whom they will be able to grow up in 
a healthy, normal atmosphere which not 
even the most loving parents can supply 
nowadays in conquered France. 

The mother of the brother and sister 
wrote last winter: “T still want them to 
go to the States, even though America 
is at war. I cannot give them proper 
food here, nor a heated home in winter, 
nor any clothes whatsoever. I must take 
the risk to give them a chance of a better 
life—in spite of this terrible separation 
which may last so long.” 

The parents of the three were finally 
successful in getting the necessary exit 
permits for children, and the Unitarian 
Service Committee then renewed its ef- 
forts to bring them over to America. In 
this it had the expert collaboration of the 
United States Committee for the Care 
of European Children, and the combined 
efforts of all those concerned finally 
brought the children in safety to this 
country. 

Edith is living with her aunt in Ohio, 
and Vadim and Madeleine are living 
with relatives near Boston. Here you 
see the two of them, with their second 
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cousin, who came over in Mrs. Sharp’s 
group. He is now a perfect young 
American, who is planning to be an 
aviator as soon as they will let him start 
traming—he is just nine—and is mean- 
while going to concentrate on learning 
as much engineering as he can. The 
newcomers speak no English at present, 
but it will not be many months before 
they, too, settle down in their new sur- 
roundings, and start planning what they 
are going to be and do as Americans. 


The Unitarian Service Committee 
Case Department has a multitude of 
such cases on record. Here there were 
individual sponsors eager to do every- 
thing they could to bring their relatives 
or friends to safety, but even so, they 
would have been powerless to achieve 
any results had it not been for the 
presence on the spot of Service Commit- 
tee commissioners in Europe and a 
skilled staff at home. Where no such 
staunch sponsors exist, the need for the 
Committee’s services is so much greater. 


HELPING EACH OTHER 


ALDAS DA RAINHA is a popular 
holiday resort about 60 miles up the 
Portuguese coast from Lisbon. Last 
summer the Portuguese police sent out 
to Caldas all the foreign refugees in 
Lisbon who had no immediate prospects 
of emigration. This meant a certain 
amount of hardship, for cheap lodgings 
were difficult to find, and the people 
who had managed to feel a little at 
home in Lisbon had to uproot them- 
selves once again. 
It also called for action on the part 
of the relief agencies working in Lisbon, 
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AND ABROAD 


who made arrangements for the payment 
of relief in Caldas and organized a sys- 


. tem of keeping in touch with the refugees 


stationed there. Assistance was also 
given to help them settle down; a li- 
brary was started; some of the women 
got together and organized a communal 
kitchen; and efforts were made in gen- 
eral to get some kind of community life 
established. 

Some of the refugees with a good 
knowledge of English and Spanish ar- 
ranged to give lessons to the others, and 
here is a picture of the Spanish group 
working out-of-doors. Some of these 
people hope to emigrate to Latin 


America, where a knowledge of Spanish 
is essential, but all of them look as 
though they are enjoying this part of 
the attempt to live a normal, construc- 
tive life. 


SERVICE COMMITTEE 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


RE we not aiding Germany by help- 
ing those in the French internment 
camps? 


We are not helping Germany by help- 
ing refugees in internment camps. All 
of these people are active anti-Nazis, and 
our work is confined to medical assist- 
ance and education for the children in 
the camps. The most outstanding aspect 
of our work is that it gives these op- 
ponents of Nazism courage to know that 
they are not forgotten. 


Why should we not help the Russians 
and Chinese, our active allies, rather 
than interned Europeans? 


Other agencies are helping the Rus- 
sians and Chinese, and we are one of 
the few that is concerned with the wel- 
fare of these longstanding defenders 
against Nazi aggression. In our interest 


in our new allies, we must not forget 
those who have been longest in the 
struggle. 


Why should we not help people in our 
own country first? Do not the southern 
sharecroppers need our ad? 


We should help people in our own 
country, but at the present moment, 
with the increased war demands for em- 
ployment, both in agriculture and in- 
dustry, the need abroad is far greater. 


The answer to all these first 3 questions 
is best given when one presents the 
alternative. Should we, who can help, 
let these individuals die or go to a Nazi 
prison camp? 


How many refugees a month is the 
Service Committee actually emigrating 
at present? 


It is very difficult to give figures, but 
our best estimate would be that we are 
bringing out 20 to 30 families through 
Casablanca per month. 


How can we be sure we are not bring- 
ing in spies among the refugees we help? 


This is one point on which the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee has been ex- 
ceedingly careful. We have always had 
on our staff in Lisbon one or more well- 
informed anti-Nazi refugees, and, in 
addition, have had excellent assistance 
from the British and American diplo- 
matic service. Any case that is in the 
slightest degree doubtful, we do not 
assist. 


Is not work at Lisbon now more or 
less routine, and could it not be given 
up? Is not most emigration now ar- 
ranged for and carried through at 
Marseille? 


The best answer to this question is 
found in the June issue of our bulletin, 
Standing By. All of our emigration cases, 
whether they originate in Marseille or in 
Lisbon, must be taken care of by our 
Lisbon office, and Lisbon is the one free 
contact that we have with the continent 
of Europe. 


How can refugees support themselves 
here, if they are not citizens? 


Refugees who come in on an immigra- 
tion visa (and all our refugees come in 
“on such visas) can secure employment in 
the United States. 


Is it not shortsighted to bring in for- 
eigners to crowd out our own workers? 


The shortage of workers and _ profes- 
sional men in this country is at present 
enormous. They are not crowding out 
our own workers but rather adding to 
our supply of trained workers in every 


Is it not all the more serious because 
we select professional and other leaders 
instead of common laborers? 

What is true of mechanical workers is 
equally true of scientists, medical men, 
and such. There is an increased need 
for trained, intelligent foreign-speaking 
individuals in practically every field at 
the present moment. 


Will the refugees we bring to America 
be willing to return to Europe after the 
war and help rebuild a democracy? 

Here there is a difference between the 
types of refugees. Most of the non- 
Jewish, intellectual, anti-Nazis are keen 
to return to their countries. The same 
thing is true of many of the Jewish 
refugees from Western Europe. It is not 
so true of those from Germany or East- 
ern Europe, many of whom would hesi- 
tate to return even after the war. 


Are refugees in Portuguese prisons 
allowed to die if they do not have 
money for food? 

Prisoners in Portuguese prisons would 
not be allowed to die if we did not assist 
them, but they would have a thoroughly 
inadequate food supply and very diffi- 
cult living conditions in the prisons, un- 
less they were helped. 


Does the Service Committee distribute 
any food in Europe? 


The answer is No. 


Can Quakers still work in. Germany 
and occupied France? 


All American Quakers are now out of 
occupied France and the occupied coun- 
tries. There are still native Quaker 
groups in some of the countries, but for 
obvious reasons there is no contact be- 
tween them and the United States. 


What, specifically, should our minis- 
ters do for the Service Committee? Is 
everything not now taken care of by 
the United Unitarian Appeal? 


It is true that the United Unitarian 
Appeal has now taken on the additional 
responsibility of raising funds for the 
Service Committee’s work. However, 
there was an understanding with the 
Appeal that in order to raise that money 
we should continue as extensive a pub- 
licity program as possible about our 
work. Otherwise, the money needed 
would not come in. Ministers can help 
by seeing to it that the work of the 
Service Committee is given as much at- 
tention as possible in their church pro- 
gram. In addition, ministers should take 
every opportunity to see that the work 
of the Service Committee is widely 
known among non-Unitarian groups in 
their communities, as increasingly a 
major part of the Service Committee’s 
support must and should come from 
non-Unitarians. 


DR. AND MRS. DEXTER 
ARRIVE IN LISBON FOR 
THREE MONTHS’ WORK 


“Arrived safely. Dr. Joy arriving 
Boston end of August,” said the cable 
received in Boston a few days after Dr. 
and Mrs. Robert C. Dexter left by clip- 
per for Lisbon. Before leaving, Dr. 
Dexter said “This is no time for talking; 
we are going over to do a job of work.” 


Dr. Charles Joy, who has been in 
Europe since last September, is to return 
home for a short holiday after his long 
and arduous tour of duty, and he will 
take the opportunity of discussing with 
the Committee all the new problems 
which have arisen since he left the 
United States. 


If the necessary visas are obtained, 
Dr. Dexter plans to go to unoccupied 
France and Switzerland, leaving Mrs. 
Dexter in charge of the main office in 
Lisbon. Future plans, which are always 
subject to change, call for Dr. Dexter’s 
return about Noy. 1; it may be neces- 
sary for Mrs. Dexter to stay in Lisbon 
somewhat longer. 

Four of our co-operating organizations 
were eager to have Dr. and Mrs. Dexter 
do some special work in their behalf. 
They were so much concerned with this 
that they contributed all of Mrs. Dex- 
ter’s expenses and a generous portion of 
Dr. Dexter’s. 

Almost the last thing Dr. Dexter did 
before he left Boston was to act as wit- 
ness at the marriage of Mr. Peter Al- 
brecht, a European refugee the Service 
Committee helped to bring to this coun- 
try, to Miss Doris Brown. The wedding 
took place in the Crothers Memorial 
Chapel, First Parish Church, Cambridge, 
with Rev. Irving Murray officiating. 


R. B. BRAGG IN CHARGE 


During Dr. Dexter’s absence, the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee is exceedingly 
fortunate in having the volunteer services 
of Rev. Raymond B. Bragg as Acting 
Director. Mr. Bragg has been working 
at Boston headquarters for two months 
now and is already completely at home 
with all the details of the office adminis- 


tration. 
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Mitivittz, Mass. Erected 174 years 
ago, the Chestnut Hill Meeting House 
has the distinction of being one of the 
oldest churches in Massachusetts in its 
original building. At first it was the 
South Parish meetinghouse of the town 
of Mendon. In 1845, when Blackstone 
was set off from the mother town, it 
became the First Parish Church of 
Blackstone, and in 1916 when Millville 
was formed, the old meetinghouse found 
itself in the town of Millville. 

There have been only two settled min- 
isters in the long history of the church. 
Rev. Mr. Balch served from 1768 for 
less than five years, and Rey. Preserved 
Smith from 1805 to 1812. Services were 
held regularly until the 1860’s; from 
1869 there have been Sunday afternoon 
meetings every summer. Last summer 
there were three services, one each 
month, with a total attendance of 425. 

This year, because of the gas and 
rubber restrictions, only one meeting will 
be held, on Sept. 20 at 3:30 p.m. Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot will be the preacher, 
and people from neighboring towns are 
invited to come and hear him. 

The affairs of the ancient church are 
in the hands of 25 people who are direct 
descendants of the original settlers. This 
body is called “The Chestnut Hill Meet- 
ing House and Cemetery Association.” 
Annual meetings are held to pay bills 
and to act on matters pertaining to the 
house and grounds. 


Norton, Mass. As Protestant churches 
in Norton were to be closed during Au- 
gust, the Unitarian Church decided to 
conduct vesper services from 7 to 7:45 
p. m. each Sunday. Prof. Carl Gara- 
bedian, organist at Wheaton College, 
accepted the invitation to play at the 
services, and Rev. Hazel R. Gredler, 
minister of the church, gave the sermons. 
A cordial letter was sent to friends in 
and near Norton, asking them to help 
make the vespers a real community ex- 
perience, where strength and poise might 
be gathered for the days of hard work 
and anxiety that come with war. 


Concorp, Mass. Guest preachers were 
featured at the Sunday morning services 
in the First Parish Church during Au- 
gust. Near-by ministers who accepted 
the invitation of the minister, Rev. 
Edward P. Daniels, to occupy his pulpit 
included Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, Rev. 
Robert D. Richardson, Rev. Bradford E. 
Gale, Rev. Charles A. Wing, and Rey. 
Dana McL. Greeley. 
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Brverty, Mass. Under the leadership 
of the new minister, Rev. William H. 
Gysan, Th.D., several innovations have 
been introduced in the First Parish 
Church. A Junior Church, with a Junior 
choir, has been organized as part of the 
school of religion. Classes conducted by 
paid teachers follow the Junior Church 
service conducted by the minister. The 
high-school-age young people have 
formed the John Hale Society with 23 
charter members. The name of the 
society honors the first minister of the 
parish, John Hale, who served from 1667 
to 1700. Two delegates were sent by 
the society to the Young People’s Con- 
ference at Soo Nipi, N. H., the parish 
providing money ‘to pay all expenses. 
Another society for older young people 
and married couples is being organized. 
The Alliance branch numbers 122 mem- 
bers, the Men’s League 72, and the Old 
South Club 46. 

The average church attendance on 
Sunday mornings since the beginning of 
Dr. Gysan’s pastorate in March has been 
over 100. The high points of attendance 
were 324 on Easter Sunday, 226 on Chil- 
dren’s Day, and 181 on Palm Sunday. 
The service has been enriched by the 
introduction of a liturgical service with 
choral responses, and a choir of 24 
young people. 

This year-~ services were continued 
through July, the Junior choir joining 
the regular choir in the summer months. 
During July the minister conducted 
tours to historic sites for the children 
of the church. The parish co-operated 
with the New York Herald-Tribune 
Fresh Air Fund in providing vacations 
for children from the slums of New York. 

On June 27, 80 members of the Alli- 
ance branch gave a lawn tea and pantry- 
shelf shower for Dr. and Mrs. Gysan. 
Over 200 cans of fruit and other pantry 
supplies were presented in the shower. 
The men of the church sent a substan- 
tial check to their minister. 

At the 300th commencement of Har- 
vard University on June 11, the degree 
of Doctor of Theology was bestowed 
upon Mr. Gysan, who was formely Uni- 
tarian Minister to Students in Greater 
Boston. Dr. Gysan is the only Unitarian 
holding this degree from Harvard, and is 
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the second candidate to receive it in the 
past 10 years. His doctoral dissertation 
was written on “Early American Uni- 
tarianism and Philosophy.” 

In the course of his graduate studies 
Dr. Gysan located the site of the willows 
in Cambridge beneath which William 
Ellery Channing, as a junior at Harvard, 


experienced a spiritual awakening. This 


experience in the spring of 1797 con- 
firmed Channing in his conviction of 
the goodness of human nature and its 
capacity for perfection, and set his mind 
in the direction of the ministry. Interest 
has been expressed in having the place 
marked with a suitable inscription. 

The First Parish in Beverly is looking 
forward eagerly to the celebrations this 
month which will mark the 275th anni- 
versary of the founding of the parish on 
Sept. 30, 1667. 


Husparpston, Mass. The First Con- 
gregational Society (Unitarian) ‘of this 
small community has been enjoying a 
period of spiritual quickening and social 
activity. Rev. Raymond V. Conley re- 
cently completed a series of 20 Sunday 
evening services assisted by a choir of 
10 voices, with Forrest C. Woodland as 
soloist. 

Mrs. Horace R. Hubbard sends an 
enthusiastic report: “These meetings 
have been well attended, and it is sin- 
cerely regretted that they must close. 
Mr. Conley’s sermons are an incentive 
to right-living, as he himself is an ex- 
ample of straight-thinking and generous- 
giving. He is now responding to his 
country’s call for more chaplains and 
begins active service at once. Mrs. Con- 
ley, with her engaging personality and 
her ability and readiness to work or play, 
has endeared herself to old and young. 

“We bid them goodby, trusting that the. 
future may hold for them a large meas- 
ure of success and well-deserved happi- 
ness. 

“It has been brought home to us that 
churches as well as individuals and fami- 
lies sacrifice their best in this righteous 
war of right against wrong.” 


Syracuse, N. Y. In May Memorial 
Church, the minister, Rev. Robert E. 
Romig, presented the following chal- 
lenge sent in a mimeographed letter to 
all church members: “Next year our goal 
is 100 new members. With your help 
we can do it. Tires cannot be purchased, 
gasoline is rationed; what will that do 
to downtown churches? I do not know. 
I have an idea, however, that it will be 


the making of this church. Because of 
the gas and tire situation and because 
it is a sound, tested method, I propose 
that we divide the city into eight dis- 
tricts. Each week from September to 
May there will be a neighborhood meeting 
in some Unitarian home where the Uni- 
tarians of that district are present, plus 
the friends who have been invited by 
the Unitarians of that neighborhood. 
The minister will be present at every 
meeting and will lead a discussion of 
religion. The purpose will be to get 
acquainted, to do creative thinking to- 
gether, and to interest new members. 

“Obviously, if the meetings are 4 a 
month for 8 months, there will be a 
total of 32. If we move in rotation 
from one district to another, each dis- 
trict will have 4 meetings, one every 2 
months. I want volunteers to offer 
homes for these meetings, preferably 4 
homes in each section to take one meet- 
ing each—if we have to, we will go 4 
times to the same home! 

“From these districts we shall work 
out a system of co-operation for attend- 
ing church. By having families in the 
same neighborhood take turns driving, 
we shall save tires and gasoline, and 
have the opportunity of enjoying old- 
fashioned neighborliness. 

“We must get over our indifference 
about church. Indifference and_ irre- 
sponsibility are the deadliest of social 
sins. This church is more than stones 
and mortar and pews and pulpit. It 
is more than the members and the min- 
ister. Above and below what we say 
and do here, beyond our human short- 
comings is this church, the soul of 
American society. The religion we 
preach and teach here is the faith of 
democracy. As we fight for democracy 
it is essential that we keep her institu- 
tions vigorous. Next year, 100 new 
members!” 


Cuicaco, Inu. This year, for the first 
time, the Meadville Theological School 
participated in the annual Pastors’ In- 
stitute and Educational Conference held 
at the University of Chicago. The pur- 
pose of these institutes is to assist the 
minister to make his work more effective. 
To that end refresher courses are given, 
intended to bring ministers and other 
religious workers into touch with the 
findings of the latest scholarship, and 
especially to consider the new tasks 
facing the church in a nation at war. 
A conference on “Counseling in Mar- 
riage and Family Life in a Time of 
Stress,” and a seminar on “The Ameri- 
can College Campus in Wartime- 
Changes and Their Impact on the Re- 
ligious Program,” were important feat- 
ures of the two week session, beginning 
July 27. 

Prof. James L. Adams of Meadville 
gave a series of lectures on “The Chris- 
tian Doctrines of Love and Law,” and 


took part in a round-table discussion 
with Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, and Prof. Charles T. 
Holman of the University of Chicago, 
on the subject, “What Shall the Churches 
Do Now?” 

About 400 ministers attended the In- 
stitute. Among them were a number of 
Unitarians, including Rev. Julius F. 
Krolfifer of Cincinnati, O., Rev. and 
Mrs. Robert W. Sonen of Norfolk, Va., 
Rev. and Mrs. John R. Clark of Rock- 
ford, Ill., Rev. and Mrs. Edward W. 
Ohrenstein of Hinsdale, Ill., Rev. Tracy 
M. Pullman of Detroit, Mich., and Rev. 
Lon R. Call, Minister-at-Large of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Duxsury, Mass. Since the first Sun- 
day in June, the Duxbury Council of 
Churches, composed of the Episcopalian, 
Congregational, and Unitarian churches, 
has maintained bus service to take mem- 
bers of the three congregations to church 
service. School busses have been hired 
at a rate of ten cents one way, fifteen 
cents round trip. Attendance at all 
three churches has increased more than 
twenty-five per cent over normal sum- 
mer figures. The Council of Churches 
has guaranteed to make up any deficit 
from its own treasury. To raise money 
for this purpose, sound movies have 
been given fortnightly in the Unitarian 
Parish House. Whatever money may be 
left at the close of summer will be pre- 
sented to the school department as a 
fund for educational films. Rev. John 
W. Laws, minister of the First Congre- 
gational Parish Church, is the manager 
of the Council’s summer seminar. 


Erte, Pa. To prove that Erie is not 
“aloof” nor “a cold town,” as the serv- 
icemen stationed there had believed, the 
Laymen’s League of the First Unitarian 
Society formed a committee for action. 
After an investigation, plans were formu- 
lated for a servicemen’s center, copied 
from one at the First Unitarian Church 
in Baltimore, Md. 

Programs began in May. The small 
number of army men attending was 
soon increased by an influx of coast- 


32 Junior Alliance 
members meet at 
Senexet July 31 to 


August 2 


guardmen, all of whom affirm that the 
place is a home to them where they are 
really welcomed. Nearly 60 hostesses 
volunteer their services under the super- 
vision of 3 chief hostesses. Entertain- 
ment is very informal. There is always 
dancing, for which members of local _ 
bands often play. The success of the 
enterprise is due to fine co-operation. 


CHANNING OBSERVANCES 


THE man whose leadership and _ life 

have meant more to Unitarianism 
than any other, died in Bennington, Vt., 
at sunset 100 years ago this October 2. 
William Ellery Channing, apostle of faith 
and freedom, ranked second to none in 
American history, or in all modern Chris- 
tianity, in proclaiming and practising the 
dignity of human nature. Ecce Homo! 
Behold Man! was his message, one that 
should ring in our ears today with the 
implications and the challenge that it 
bears to the individual and to the social 
conscience. 

Memorial observances in his name 
have already been held during this anni- 
versary year; for example, the service at 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
April 17 in commemoration of his last 
sermon in the Federal Street Meeting- 
house where he had spent his life-long 
ministry. 

September 27 is to be known as Chan- 
ning Sunday; churches are asked to 
observe the day, and to procure recom- 
mended material for use from the Arling- 
ton Street Church. 

On Friday evening, October 2, the 
exact anniversary of his .death, there 
will be a special public memorial service 
at Arlington Street Church in Boston 
and at other centers throughout the 
country. The most appropriate service 
will be held at the Old First Church of 
Bennington, the Colonial shrine of Ver- 
mont, on Sunday, October 4, at 3 p. m., 
after which a monument will be dedi- 
cated in the churchyard as a gift by 
present-day disciples and as a token of 
continuing loyalty. On October 7, there 


will be a pilgrimage from the site of the 
old Federal Street Meetinghouse to the 
grave at Mt. Auburn Cemetery in Cam- 
bridge. 


Mrs. E. D. HesseNMUELLER, active 
worker of the First Unitarian Church of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and director of her state 
for the General Alliance, was born in 
Stockport, England, lived in London as 
a small child, and later moved to Belfast. 
‘There she attended for the first time a 
Unitarian church school, namely the 
Mountpottinger Sunday School, where 
she held the record for attendance for 
13 years. To be eligible for a prize there, 
the pupils must attend both morning 
and afternoon sessions. 

Since coming to America, Mrs. Hessen- 
mueller has kept in close touch with 
friends in the Unitarian churches of the 
British Isles. Recently in a Leeds paper 
she read of a group of women calling 
themselves’ “Ambassadors Unlimited,” 
whose object is to get in touch with 
American women in the hope of bringing 
about increased understanding between 
the two countries. From this came her 
own idea for bringing peace and under- 
standing into the world. 


She is contacting by letter one person 
in every state in this country and every 
province in Canada where a Unitarian 
church is located with the purpose of 
establishing “pen-friendships.” Starting 
with California and proceeding alpha- 
betically, she has now reached Okla- 
homa. Massachusetts has been excluded 
because Mrs. Hessenmueller already has 
many correspondents in that state. Later 
she plans to extend the correspondence 
to all English-speaking countries. 


She writes: “I believe that by keep- 
ing our faith strong here, we shall be 
able to help those in other lands after 
the war. A world-wide church of Liberal 
Religion is my dream, and I am starting 
with friendly letters. So far 50 per cent 
of those written to have replied, all in 
favor of the plan.” 


Dr. Evererr Moore Baxer begins 
his work as minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Cleveland, O., this 
month. He was educated at Phillips 
Exeter Academy; at Dartmouth College, 
where he received his degree of Bachelor 
of Science in 1925; and at Harvard Di- 
vinity School. From 1925 to 1929 he 
was assistant minister of Mt. Vernon 
Church (Congregational) in Boston. He 
became minister of the Westminster 
Church (Unitarian) , of Providence, R. I., 
in 1929. Tufts College conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
in 19388. 

Dr. Baker has had considerable experi- 
ence in work with young people, having 
been director of a boys’ camp in New 
Hampshire, part-time executive secretary 
of the Religious Education Committee, 
and adviser to the Y. P. R. U. He has 
served on the Youth Commission since 
its organization. 

Since coming to Boston as Executive 
Vice-President of the American Unitarian 
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Association, Dr. Baker has served on 
many councils and committees in the city 
and the state. Among them are the New 
England Student Christian Movement, 
the Massachusetts Council of Churches, 
the Evangelical Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts, and the New England 
Christian Committee for Refugees. 

In denominational affairs he has served 
in many capacities; perhaps the most 
arduous task has been the arrangement 
of Annual Meetings and General Confer- 
ences and as the executive for the Pro- 
gram and Business Committees. The 
Promotion Committee of the Unitarian 
Service Committee and the Wayside Pul- 
pit have been helped by his wise counsel. 

As Director of the Division of Pro- 
motion and Publications, Dr. Baker was 
in charge of promotion literature, radio 
programs, hews releases, free literature, 
the Beacon Press, and the Year Book. 
The present format of the Christian 
Register was planned and carried out 
with his advice. 

In his capacity of Executive Vice- 
President of the Association, he has at- 
tended innumerable conferences and 
committee meetings, and has worked 
with the important Budget Committee. 
Under his supervision, the building at 
25 Beacon Street has received careful 
attention, and many improvements have 
been made. 

Fortunately, his new duties in Cleve- 
land will not prevent his continuation as 
chairman of the War Service Council, a 
new body with large and important re- 
sponsibilities. Before the Council was 
formally organized Mr. Baker had an- 
ticipated its function in several specific 
projects, of which Think on These Things 
is perhaps the most widely known. His 


initiative and careful planning will con- 
tinue to guide the work of the Council 
for the duration. 


Dr. Aurevia Henry RemnpArpt was 
given an interesting write-up in Time 
(Aug. 3), under the regular column on 
“Education.” Excerpts follow: “Mills 
College, in the Oakland hills, trying to 
make its summer session, with 350 stu- 
dents enrolled, a rich oasis of culture, 
certainly seemed a little less rushed than 
other campuses. . . . This aloofness was 
in keeping with the philosophy of its 
president, Mrs. Reinhardt, who prides 
herself on maintaining a historical per- 
spective. She believes that Mills, the 
Pacific Coast’s finest college for women, 
has a special role in the defense of 
civilization. ‘Women,’ she said, ‘must 
be the thread which carries the past 
into the future.’ 

“Mrs. Reinhardt this year celebrated 
Mills’s 90th anniversary and her 26th as 
its president by announcing her retire- 
ment. Mills’s alarmed trustees prevailed 
on her to stay at least until 1943. A 
native San Franciscan, she took over 
Mills as a young widow with two small 
boys, raised it from a dowdy finishing 
school to a western Vassar. She has two 
basic principles in educating the stu- 
dents, ‘Women need mental muscles,’ 
and, ‘Woman is more important than 
anything she knows.’ 

“Besides running Mills and raising her 
two boys (one of whom is now in the 
United States Embassy at Moscow) , she 
has distinguished herself as a Dante 
scholar, a former president of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
a participant in the councils of Repub- 
lican politics, and Moderator of the Uni- 
tarian Churches of America—the first 


woman who was ever elected to that 
job.” 


Rev. Joun N. Manx, of Arlington, 
Mass., was the preacher during August 
at the summer services held in the Uni- 
tarian Church of Littleton, N. H. 


Lr. Lawrence W. Assort, minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Roslindale, 
Mass., and Lr. Narotron W. Lovey, 
minister at Andover, N. H., and teacher 
at Proctor Academy, have been sent to 
California as transport chaplains. 


Rev. Horace Westwoop, D.D., min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Berkeley, Calif., has been the preacher for 
the union summer services in Newton, 
Mass. Dr. Westwood has won many fol- 
lowers with his fine sermons, delivered 
to the United Protestant congregations. 
Titles of 3 August sermons were, “What 
God Means to Me in This Time of War,” 
“What the Churches Can and Must Do 
Now,” and “The Religion of the Future 
and a War-Changed World.” 


ALLIANCE AT SOO NIPI 


With a registration of 193, the Gen- 

eral Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women opened its 
summer conference on Saturday, July 11. 
‘The communion service Sunday morning, 
conducted by Rev. W. Waldemar W. 
Argow, Th.D., impressive in its beautiful 
simplicity, will be long remembered by 
those present. Dr. Argow was also the 
preacher at the morning service, taking 
for his subject “The Spiritual Roots of 
Democracy.” In the afternoon on the 
green in front of the hotel, Mrs. Russell 
P. Wise, President, conducted the 
“Friendship Circle,” traditional Shoals 
service, which welcomes new delegates 
to the coxference. 

Lecturer of the week, Rev. Maxwell 
Savage, D.D., of Worcester, Mass., spoke 
on the general theme “Foundations for 
Unitarian Faith.” “Lessons from Liter- 
ature or The Humanity of Books” was 
the subject of the morning chapel talks 
given by Rev. Robert A. Storer of Dor- 
chester, Mass. : 

Formal and informal conferences filled 
every spare moment of the days, giving 
practical help in Alliance work. Evening 
programs were in lighter vein, present- 
ing Mrs. Harold L. Arnold in a talk on 
the Bronté sisters, Mrs. Roydon C. 
Leonard with an illustrated talk on Nan- 
tucket, and Mrs. Emily Henry Bush in 
her popular, “May I Present?” Mrs. 
John R. Williams of Rochester, N. Y., 
was toastmistress at the closing banquet, 
at which Rev. John Nicol Mark was 
speaker. 

The efficient committee whose duty it 
was to keep the wheels moving smoothly 
and noiselessly was headed by Mrs. John 
H. Weinheimer of Worcester, Mass. 


be I 
SHOALS ASSOCIATION 
MEETS INLAND 


"THE Shoals Conferences at Star Inland 

on Lake Sunapee, N. H., were suc- 
cessful from every point of view. The 
programs were uniformly good; some 
were exceptional. Attendance for the 4 
weeks averaged well above the guarantee 
made by the Isles of Shoals Unitarian 
Association in behalf of the 4 confer- 
ences. Alliance Week had the largest 
registration. General Conference came 
next with one of the best sessions in its 
history. The program, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Marion T. McCarthy and 
-her committee, featured Dr. Charles E. 
Park, Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Rev. 
Walton E. Cole, Rev. Robert Cummins, 
‘Mrs. Roydon C. Leonard, Miss Elizabeth 
McCarthy, Laura Huxtable Porter, Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge, Dr. John Howland 
Lathrop, and a rare piano-violin concert 
‘by Mrs. Lowell Mason and Mrs. Walton 
E. Cole. 

The annual meeting of the Isles of 
Shoals Unitarian Association was held 
on Friday, July 25, the closing day of 
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the season. The treasurer reported that 
each conference had met its obligations, 
and there were no deficits. Mrs. Edward 
W. Hayes, who had conducted her sales 
twice weekly through the season, turned 
over a check for $600.00 to the Corpora- 
tion for the maintenance of Star Island. 

A resolution of appreciation was voted 
to Soo Nipi Lodge, ownership and man- 
agement, for the fine spirit and excellent 
service which prevailed from first to last, 
and particularly to Mr. Gates Murchie, 
the manager. 

Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: Frank A. Reynolds 
of Peabody, Mass., president; Miss 
Marion T. McCarthy of Boston, first 
vice-president; Mrs. Edward W. Hayes 
of Medford, Mass., second vice-president; 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley of Boston, 
third vice-president; Miss Irene Bucek 
of Watertown, secretary; Miss Marion 
Burrage of Lancaster, Mass., treasurer. 
Miss Margaret A. Nichols of Hathorne, 
Mass., was appointed chairman of the 
General Conference for next year. 

In view of general uncertainties no 
vote was taken in regard to the time 
and place of meeting next summer. It 
is hoped the place may again be Soo 
Nipi. 


HNAUSA INSTITUTE 


REPRESENTING 7 churches, 6 in 

Manitoba and one in Minnesota, 45 
delegates, mostly young people of high 
school age, gathered on the shores of Lake 
Winnipeg, 75 miles north of Winnipeg, 
to hold their first institute, on July 1. 
And 5 days later these same delegates 
took their leave almost tearfully, after 
spending what some called “the best 
holiday I ever had,’ vowing to return 
next year to a “bigger and better” in- 
stitute. 

No small credit for the success of this 
institute is due to Rev. Edward H. Red- 
man and G. Richard Kuch, both of 
whom passed with flying colors the pene- 
trating scrutiny of many eyes as they 
stepped from their car. From that mo- 
ment on, the young people were theirs, 
and rain and chilly weather could neither 
dampen nor freeze their spirits. 

Classes were held on the shores of the 


lake morning and afternoon, with the 
sound of waves and breeze-rustled leaves 
as a symphonic background. Under 
wide-spreading spruce branches, smaller 
groups met later in the day to continue 
the work begun in the classes. The 
evenings were given over to folk dancing 
and group singing, and the day closed 
with a campfire service on the lake as 
the last lingering reflections of the clos- 
ing day lit up the western sky. 

Mr. Kuch conducted young people’s 
classes, Mr. Redman held meetings with 
church school workers. Rev. Philip M. 
Petursson gave talks on Unitarianism. 
The Sunday morning service was con- 
ducted by Rev. G. Arnason of Lundar. 
A visit was made to the church in River- 
ton, six miles north of Hnausa, on Sat- 
urday. That evening a weiner and 
marshmallow roast was held, and the 
day closed with a service arranged by 
the young people in commemoration of 
the men and women who pioneered that 
land and who founded the churches rep- 
resented by those present. 

Sunday afternoon, farewells were said. 
But there wasn’t one who didn’t leave 
with an avowal to return next year. 

The site of the Hnausa Institute is a 
6-acre plot of ground with a 300-foot 
frontage on Lake Winnipeg at Hnausa, 
Manitoba. This property is owned by 
the associated women’s groups of the 
Federated Churches in Manitoba. There 
they have erected a frame building 
which under ordinary conditions will 
accommodate about 35 children. The 
building was erected for the purpose of 
bringing children from the city or from 
towns where our churches are, and giv- 
ing them a holiday for periods of 11 
days, and is known as “The Federated 
Church Fresh Air Camp.” It is held 
free of all encumbrances. The commit- 
tee in charge of the camp felt that it 
would be fulfilling, in part, the object 
of the camp by permitting the young 
people to hold their institute there. The 
institute was further facilitated by the 
fact that no charge was made for the 
use of the buildings or grounds. Located 
as it is within easy reach of all our 
churches in Manitoba, the Camp is an 
ideal meeting place. 


ROWE CAMP CONFERENCE 


HE diligent board of managers of 

the Religious Education Institute of 
Rowe Camp, Mass., planned for 1942, 
hoping that world conditions would not 
prevent holding the usual sessions. When 
the time came, so many young people 
were engaged in the war effort that the 
plans changed. From June 23 to 25 
Rowe Camp welcomed five members of 
the board and three guests. In this 
brief conference the needs of teachers 
in small church schools were considered 
and future plans for the Institute were 
made. A reduced program for Alliance 
Week was carried out from July 6-10. 
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Alliance Circulating Library in Boston 


HE gray dome of the State House 

seemed to gleam in the still July heat, 
and the air was jagged with the shrill 
voices of children splashing in the frog 
pond, as I stepped into the cool foyer of 
the Unitarian Headquarters. 

“Where is the Circulating Library?” 
I asked the pleasant girl at the switch- 
board. “Take the elevator to the fourth 
floor.” I did so and found the open 
door inviting me into a book-filled room 
with Miss Florence Saunders hurrying 
out to welcome me. 

From open shelves and_glass-doored 
cabinets I had glimpses of old books and 
new ones. From the windows was a 
green and infinitely restful view of the 
State House grounds. 

“It’s so pleasant and quiet here. Do 
you have many visitors?” I asked. 

“Not as many as we would like.” 
Miss Saunders added that although 
many do drop in for a few minutes, 
there are many who do not know that 
borrowing a book is a simple matter. 
Books are lent for three weeks, the 
borrower paying only the return post- 
age. Unitarians have an inspiring heri- 
tage, and the book box on Unitarianism, 
16 titles, may be borrowed by any 
church group for a period of a month. 

“Do you have much money for 
books?” I asked. 

“We could use more,” she replied. 
“People are generous in sending us older 
titles which replace worn-out copies. But 
all books must be about religion, reli- 
gious education, philosophy, or human 
welfare. A committee selects the books 
and decides about the gifts. See these,” 
she added, “there’s plenty of variety.” 
She led the way to a case containing a 
set of Lowell’s work that would delight 
any book lover. In another section, I 
found books by Capek, Asch, Channing, 
Parker, King, as well as some on modern 
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poetry and parent education, which led 
me to ask if many families borrowed 
books to read aloud. 

“Not as many as we know would enjoy 
them,” said Miss Saunders. “Perhaps 
the Program Committee and the newer 
one on Adult Education will encourage 
people to read more about religious and 
social questions.” 

“Where do most of your borrowers 
live?” I asked. 

“All over the country. Here’s a postal 
card from Nebraska, and we have cir- 
culated books in the Carolinas, Florida, 
Oregon, as well as the Middle Atlantic 
states, but the majority go to Massa- 
chusetts people. We should find more 
readers who enjoy reading religious 
books. The library was established in 
1901, and there are three thousand vol- 
umes that can be loaned for the asking, 
so you see that there is no shortage of 
good reading.” | 

I looked about the sunny, inviting 
room and thought that here was a fine 
example of the past and present meeting 
in a synthesis which should be an in- 
spiration to all Unitarians. In this quiet 
spot, freedom of speech and thought and 
a sense of progressive social develop- 
ments were made vital, vivid: actualities 
to all who enter its doors. For those yet 
to come, these things were being held in 
good hands. 

Dorotruea M. Corne 
(Assistant, Boston Public Library) 


AT CHAUTUAQUA HOUSE 


Cuautuaqua, N. Y. From Unitarian 
House comes a report, dated Aug. 1, 
written by Rev. John M. Foglesong, 
minister-in-charge: “So far this season 
people from 24 states, Canada, South 
America, India, and China have regis- 
tered, a total of 204 persons. Of course 


it is always impossible to get every one 
to register. On July 26, Dr. Dilworth 
Lupton preached, and the House was 
jammed with people, about 150, who 
heard him deliver a magnificent.sermon. 

“We are having as many as 50 callers 


a day, although the attendance at Chau- 


tauqua is running about 10 per cent be- 
hind last year, due to the fact that 
week-end crowds are smaller, in turn 
due to the gas and tire situation and 
cool weather.” 


VACATION SCHOOL HELD > 
IN HOULTON, MAINE 


SPONSORED by the Religious Educa- 
tion Committee of the Unitarian 
Society of Houlton, Me., a Unitarian 


~ 


Vacation Church School was held for 5 


‘days each week from July 20 to July 31. 


The school was open to Unitarian chil- 
dren and their invited friends, those not 
attending any church school, and a few 
others by special request. The total en- 
rollment was 53, of whom 10 were not 
attending a church school. These 10, 
with their parents’ agreement, will come 
to the regular Unitarian school when it 
opens in September. The average. daily 
attendance was 40. ‘is 

The vacation school staff included 4 
regular teachers, an art director, organist, 
4 assistants, and the secretary-treasurer. 
A teacher home for vacation was in 
charge of juniors. A college student did 
a fine job with the primaries and got 
credit for it in her teacher training course. 
Rev. Arthur N. Moore, the minister, was 
general superintendent, errand boy, and 
taxi driver, as well as leader of the wor- 
ship services. 

Sessions lasted from 9 to 11:45 a. m., 
and followed the general plan outlined 
by Mrs. Grace -E. Mayer-Oakes, field 
worker in Religious Education for Maine. 
Because of the material donated and 
the volunteer teaching, the expenses 
amounted to less than $10. An offering 
for the Unitarian Service Committee was 
taken the second week, and netted $11. 

The story of the Good Samaritan was 
stressed throughout and was dramatized 
with puppets on the closing day. The 
handicrafts were varied. Juniors made 
doll-houses and furnished them with 
cardboard furniture and woven. rugs; 
jigsaw puzzles were made for the chil- 
dren in the 2 local hospitals. Two nurses 
came to receive these gifts on the closing 
day. Fine work was done in freehand 
drawing and painting. A madonna 
painted by a nine-year-old girl now 
graces the worship center in the school, 
behind candles in candlesticks made of 
clay from the river, and then decorated 
by the children. 

The boys and girls had a wonderful 
time and wished the school might con- 
tinue every day. Mr. Moore plans to 
continue the work on a larger scale next 
summer, 


How to Organize for Education and Action 


1) Eee of the Adult Education Class 
of the Wollaston, Massachusetts, 
Unitarian Society challenge Unitarians 
everywhere to match their venture and 
help speed the ideal of a free humanity 
on its triumphant march across the 
world. Starting three years ago with a 
very small group of church members, 
led by their minister, Rev. W. Ellis 
Davies, the Adult Education Class has 
already reached a membership of over 
100. There are 10 actively functioning 
committees, on one or another of which 
every member of the class serves. Busi- 
ness men, lawyers, doctors, housewives, 
workers, professional women; Unitarians, 
Congregationalists, Hebrews; native and 
foreign-born; young and old—all find its 
regular Monday evening meetings stimu- 
lating and inspiring. Many people have 
become interested in the total. program 
of the Wollaston church through their 
attendance at the Adult Class. 

Each week Mr. Davies, who has al- 
ways been a keen and dispassionate 
student of world affairs, and who believes 
that beneath the confusion and apparent 
chaos of current events there are recog- 
nizable patterns, presents some vital as- 
pect of the world situation. A general 
discussion follows, and members of the 
class who disagree with Mr. Davies’ in- 
terpretation not only have an oppor- 
tunity to comment at that time, but also 
may amplify their positions in a pre- 
pared speech at the following’ week’s 
meeting. 

As Hendrik Van Loon recently said, 
“Today, in the midst of the greatest 
revolution the world has ever seen there 
is only one unpardonable sin—Indiffer- 
ence. But there is another sin, almost 
as unpardonable as the first and that is 
Ignorance. In the olden days, people 
obeyed the law, Work or Starve. Today 
the slogan is Think or Perish.” 

The Wollaston Adult Education Class 
exists to develop sound thinking, but 
sound thinking alone is not enough. It 
must lead to constructive action, and 
the class has not hesitated to take such 
action. It has financed the printing and 
distributing of a pamphlet on _ propa- 
ganda, YOU Can Outwit Goebbels, by 
Mr. Davies. Stirred by the article “The 


Chaplain and the Minister,’ by Chap- 


lain Arthur Graham, which appeared in 
the June issue of the Christian Register, 
it has had this article reprinted and sent 
to the minister and the chairman of the 
Standing Committee of every church in 
the Unitarian fellowship. 

In an open letter to Mr. Graham, the 
class states: “We are in full agreement 
with your thesis that our men in uniform 
can, by their sacrifices, but secure the 
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opportunity to create a better world; 
ours is the task of utilizing that oppor- 
tunity.” The letter concludes with the 
following pledge: “At whatever cost to 
ourselves we shall work unceasingly to 
transform the abstract concepts of Jus- 
tice and Righteousness and Freedom and 
Democracy into vital, throbbing, con- 
crete realities. Our men in uniform shall 
not be failed again. We will not let 
them fight in vain.” 


The class members hope that every 
church in our fellowship will feel the 
urgency of Mr. Graham’s article as they 
have, and will unite with them in the 
pledge which they have made and which 
they propose to implement very con- 
cretely in the months to come. 

The class has been supporting various 
causes of worth, and also sending letters 
and telegrams to American political lead- 
ers and commentators. When the ques- 
tion was under consideration of barring 
Father Coughlin’s Social Justice and 
other similar publications from the mails, 
the class made a careful study of free- 
dom of speech and press, and telegraphed 
President Roosevelt their considered 
opinion in the matter. 


Organizing for Action 


The recent organization of the class 
into 10 committees, each concerned with 
a particular phase of social relations, 
was aimed at making the class a self- 
sufficient, foolproof agency for demo- 
cratic action, with a minimum of leader- 
ship. The committee system provides 
each member with a particular responsi- 
bility and thus avoids the common pit- 
fall of letting a few people do all the 
work for the group. The committees 
and their duties are as follows: 


Chairmen 
of ten 
Com- 
mittees, 
Adult 
Education 
Class, 
Wollaston 


The Committee on Race Relations, 
with Mr. Woodford Bliss as chairman, 
concentrates upon problems arising from 
such things as anti-Semitism and Jim- 
Crowism. It takes action in its own 
name for the improvement of race rela- 
tions, and reports to the whole group 
the important findings which require 
total group support. 

All 10 members and the chairman, Mr. 
Samuel Richman, of the Civil Liberties 
Committee will join the American Civil 
Liberties Union as representatives of the 
class, so that the class can co-operate 
with the Union wherever united action 
needs to be taken. 

Mr. Lawrence Parrish’s Relief Agen- 
cies Committee maintains continuous 
contact with such groups as the British 
War Relief Society, and plans to organ- 
ize meetings at appropriate times for 
such agencies. 

With Mrs. Constance Burgess as chair- 
man, each member of the Commentator 
Committee follows the speeches of some 
national commentator with particular 
attention to his democratic or anti- 
democratic attitudes. Letters of com- 
mendation and criticism will be written 
on the basis of these attitudes, and when 
a commentator suggests important ways 
of helping the national war effort, the 
entire class will be informed so that 
appropriate action can be taken. 

The Publications Committee, with 
Mrs. Carlo Zezzoz as chairman, func- 
tions in a similar fashion, each member 
subscribing to one anti-Fascist publica- 
tion. The Newspaper Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Henry Grund- 
man, watches both local and city papers 
in order to support or oppose, as the 
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Now is the time to make your leader- 


ship training plans. Here are some 
of the successful ideas used in other 
churches. The Division of Education 
will be glad to make further suggestions 
upon request. 


Expert Faculty Guidance 


Methods that have been used in the 
Cleveland Unitarian Church to improve 
church school teaching may be reported 
as follows: 

(1) To improve the technique of teach- 
ing, a principal of a local high school 
gave his services to help the teachers in- 
dividually. When a teacher invited him 
to visit his class, he secured the class ma- 
terial in advance; visited the class on the 
appointed date; submitted a written re- 
port to and had a meeting with the 
teacher. This was so successful that his 
appointments were made weeks in ad- 
vance. Most important of all, it elimi- 
nated the necessity of the ministers try- 
ing to become professional pedagogues 
“in ten easy lessons.” 

(2) Dr. Dilworth Lupton once said 
that “all great teaching comes from a 
sense of overflow.” To this end the 
monthly faculty meetings were pointed 
and the dates for the year’s meetings set 
early in September. After a 35 cent 
supper at 6:30 sharp, and a very brief 
business meeting, a discussion was led by 
an expert. Some of the subjects con- 
sidered were: “Worship,” “The Church 
School and the Day School,” “What 
Shall We Teach about Jesus’ Birth?” 
“The Twelve Most Important Events in 
Jesus’ Life,” “What Do Unitarians be- 
lieve?” “The History of Unitarianism,” 
“Music in the Church and Church 
School,” “Our Children and the War.” 

These meetings were completely 
planned in advance, were lively and 
short. The school had 248 pupils with a 
teaching staff of 19. 


CHADBOURNE SPRING 


Discovering Leader-Power 


The church school director who would 
develop leadership in his field must be a 
kind of personnel worker, discovering 
talent which is his to draw upon. Specific 
ways to use that talent must be made 
clear. Asking a prospective leader, “Will 
you teach Sunday school?” may be too 
frightening, but asking a member skilled 
with tools, “Will you make shepherd 
crooks for the pageant?” is a reasonable 
request in light of known abilities, “Will 
you be on a religious education commit- 
tee?” is not as likely to elicit the desired 
response as “Because of your past ex- 
perience in the public schools, will you 
take charge of the Easter costumes?” 

The development of leadership in the 
Miami, Fla., church school is perhaps 
typical of a pioneer church. The mem- 
_bers have the basic attitude, “Here am I, 
take me.” With such a spirit, it is a 
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“We Tried This 
and It Worked” 


a a i ea Sea ee 


comparatively easy task to figure out 
ways for using the local leadership. 

A former officer of the church made 
the equipment for the church school in 
the Mayfair Theatre. The Christmas 
pageant, written by the minister, and the 
Easter pageant, written by the church 
president, were the first group projects 
of the church school. One of Miami’s 
most talented dancing teachers took 
charge of the Easter pageant. Two pro- 
fessionals in the theatre supervised the 
dramatizing of “Joseph and his Breth- 
ren,” as well as teaching classes. The 
Woman’s Alliance made costumes and 
gave the Christmas party. A cradle-roll 
director, a former teacher and young 
mother, planned a cradle-roll party. 
Thirty-seven pupils and 4 teachers made 
up the school this year. 

Discovering the inexhaustible wealth 
of “leader-power” inherent in the church 
group is the first step towards efficient 
church school leadership. Using it is the 


next, Ramona Barry 


Educating Teachers 


At the church school in Dover, Mass., 
we decided to have 6 meetings, the dates 
of which were set well in advance, to 
talk over the various problems that con- 
front a church school teacher. The Re- 
ligious Education Committee chairman 
served a buffet supper at our early Sep- 
tember meeting. Plans for the coming 
year were discussed and a new curriculum 
presented. The teachers invited the Re- 
ligious Education Committee to attend 
future meetings that they might give 
them suggestions. 

It was felt that after 3 weeks of work, 
each teacher understood her class suf- 
ficiently well to decide on methods she 
could best use, so we asked Mr. Ernest 
Kuebler to discuss with us “The Teacher 
and the Work with Her Class.” 

In November, our minister gave the 
historical background of the Christmas 
Story. At this time plans were made for 
the Christmas pageant and party. In 
December, those who had been reading 
articles from various books on religious 
education gave reports on the methods 
most adaptable to the various age 
groups. This proved one of the most 
profitable meetings of the year. 

The next meeting was devoted to plan- 


ning a visiting Sunday for the parents. 
Arrangements were also made for the 
teachers to visit other church schools. 
At the final meeting, teachers told of 
many questions being asked by the chil- 
dren about the war, so the menibers of 
the Religious Education Committee read 


- the articles on “The Children and the 


War” recommended by Miss Wood in 
her bulletin, and reviewed them, followed 
by a lively discussion. Mr. Rice led a 
worship service in closing this last meet- 
ing of the year. The Dover Church 
School had 131 pupils including the 
Junior church group, and'7 teachers. 


G. Jean Humpureys. 


A Working Plan 


The Salt Lake City Church School 
opened with 99 members and 13 teachers. 
In September, the minister and superin- 
tendent formed a working plan for our 
Sunday school. The minister suggested 
goals to be sought and the philosophy 
behind the whole Unitarian program. 

Next was an “open” meeting to which 
we invited members of the church to 
hear reports concerning the Summer 
Conference. “Giving Oneself” was the 
theme for November, or “What do I as a 
teacher expect to give my class.” 

December was the month of gifts, 
“What do I receive from my friendships, 
associations, co-operation, teaching.” A 
Christmas pageant was written and pro- 
duced by a group of teachers and parents 
and a dinner party for all members of 
the Religious Education Department. 

The leader of the Student Council re- 
ported in January. “Children in a World 
at War” was discussed from current 
magazine articles by a teacher, the minis- 
ter, and a member of the Religious Edu- 
cation Committee. 

The February meeting was “A Night 
with the Christian Register,” help from 
headquarters, and current trends of the 
denomination as a whole. A second 
meeting was to present “The Curricu- 
lum” in original one-act plays to parents. 

A feeling for the whole liberal move- 
ment through a book review, Unitarian 
Church History, was designed for March, 
and extended through April by a 
Y. P. R. U. leader giving “The Great 
Religions of the World.” 

In May came reports from teachers, the 
curriculum committee, and student coun- 
cil leader. A party to raise funds to send 
leaders to the Conference was the work 
for June, and July furnished the time 
for a picnic out-of-doors for church 
workers and their families. 

No meeting is held in August, but 
teachers are urged to read assigned books 
as preparation for their work in Septem- 
ber with the feeling that there is nothing 
more important than the Church school, 
and that to teach is a great privilege, 
giving growth, satisfaction, and great 
happiness to those so privileged. . 

Verna Roserts 


Apprentice Teaching 


Personal conferences on lesson-plan- 
ning proved effective in the Church 
School at Montreal. First, the teachers 
read the text or guidebook; then a con- 
ference was held to discuss aims for the 
course and creative activities, and to 
make a broad outline for the year’s work. 
This was followed by a conference in 
lesson-planning, and outlines made for 
the first few sessions. Thereafter lesson 
plans were submitted and conferences 
held as needed, the whole being accom- 
panied by class supervision. 

Apprentice teaching was _ another 
method of training tried. An experienced 
teacher was placed in charge of a class 
with an observer who assisted in the 
mechanics of class routine, i. e., getting 
materials ready, and taking attendance. 
Along with the observation work, the 
apprentice was asked to do_ specified 
reading on the child at the age level with 
which she was concerned, the field being 
considered, or general religious education. 
Gradually the teacher asked the observer 
to take over the class for part of a period. 
The apprentice was thus given valuable 
experience and knowledge of the ma- 
terial being covered without making 
much of a break in the class. In this 
type of teacher training, regularity is 
essential. Eleven teachers had charge of 
105 pupils. 

Martitpa Moore 


Announcement is made by the Week- 
day Church School Committee of the 
Department of Religious Education of 
the Massachusetts Council of Churches of 
the appointment of Miss Eva L. Nelson 
as Supervising Teacher for Weekday 
Church Schools. 

Miss Nelson received her A. B. and 
M. A. from Carleton College, Minn., and 
a B. D. from the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago. For 3 terms she 
served as a missionary of the Methodist 
Church in Singapore, chiefly as principal 
of a seminary, and as a secretary of the 
Malaysia Commission on Religious Edu- 
cation. From 1929 to 1936 she was on 
the staff of the Minneapolis Church Fed- 
eration, during which time she was a 
teacher and supervisor for the Minne- 
apolis Weekday Church Schools, a 
teacher of classes in Leadership Training, 
and a director of Laboratory Schools. 

As a member of the Weekday Church 
School Professional Advisory Section of 
the International Council of Religious 
Education, Miss Nelson is in constant 
touch with the latest developments in 
this field. With her background of rich 
experience in teaching, organization, and 
supervision of religious education, for 
both adults and children, she has much 
to give to Massachusetts in this new 
venture, and we welcome her assistance. 


Miss Nelson begins her work Sept. 1. © 


“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.”’ 


DANIEL WILLARD 


Unitarians have reason to remember 
Mr. Willard with gratitude. When he 
became president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad in 1910 and went to live 
in Baltimore, he at once associated him- 
self with the Unitarian church there, be- 
coming not only a regular attendant at 
its Sunday morning services, but one of 
its most generous and loyal supporters. 
Each minister of the church found Mr. 
Willard an unfailing friend, sympathetic, 
hospitable, helpful, co-operative. . Busy 
man that he was, he never failed to prove 
himself a devoted churchman. Even, in 
later years, when multiplying tasks, and 
the need of husbanding his physical 
strength, made his church attendance 
more occasional, his interest never fal- 
tered. 

Mr. Willard’s career was a_ typical 
American success-story. Born on a farm 
in North Hartland, Vermont, January 
28, 1861, nurtured in the school of hard 
work, with only a high school education, 
his first job was that of section hand 
on a New England branch railroad. By 
slow degrees, he rose to be brakeman, 
conductor, engineer, and on to higher 
offices in railroad management in New 
England and the West, finally becoming 
a Vice-President of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton, and Quincy Railroad. From there 
he went to the presidency of the Balti- 
more and Ohio which he _ ultimately 
transformed from a bankrupt line into 
one of the great transportation systems 
in this country. 

A remarkable man, with many quali- 
ties of genuine greatness, he deserves to 
be remembered as one of the best friends 
American labor ever had. Not by chance 
was it that his services were often sought 
in the arbitration of disputes between 
wage earners and employers. There was 
never anything of the industrial tycoon 
about Daniel Willard. Always he saw 
life through the eyes of the section hand. 
Sharing the worker’s point of view, he 
knew how his employees felt, what their 
problems were. Consequently, both 
capitalists and laborers trusted him. 
Throughout the vast enterprise of which 
he was the head, he established a sincere 
feeling of mutual interest and respon- 
sibility. He made his people one great 
family. And during the thirty-odd years 
of his leadership; his road never had a 
strike. 
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The October Register will be a special 
Youth Issue, with articles on ‘War 
Makes Me Think,” by young people in 
the armed forces, defense work, and 
college; symposiums on youth problems, 
youth and the church, and other lively 
discussions and program and work ma- 
terial, 
Order 


our copies for your Y.P. R. U., 
club, NO 


scussion group—NOW. 


YOUTH SPEAKS THROUGH THE REGISTER 


The primary cause of this unparalleled 
achievement lay in Mr. Willard’s per- 
sonal character. Quiet, simple, reserved, 
unassuming, he once confided to a friend: 
“My religion is to live the Golden Rule.” 
And it was. Utterly lacking in pretense, 
he lived his creed, proved his faith by 
his works. 

Many honors cameto Daniel Willard. 
As Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
Johns Hopkins, he added to his reputa- 
tion as a great adinistrator. He became 
the confidential advisor of presidents and 
leaders in various branches of public 
service. But he never lost the common 
touch. He had his share of sorrows, 
which he bore with unflinching courage. 
His home life was singularly happy. He 
died, full of years and honors. 

The funeral service in Baltimore was 
conducted by his pastor, Rev. W. W. W. 
Argow; at the burial in the little hillside 
cemetery in Vermont, another old friend 
said the final words. In such a life as 
this, a life of courage, integrity, high 
usefulness, our faith of reason finds its 
richest asset and its proof of lasting 


value. Pads Vics bs 


ALBERT E. KENT 


The death of Albert E. Kent on June 
26, 1942, terminated a long and active 
career in the financial world. His ex- 
perience had covered the broad fields of 
bond salesman, investment counsellor, 
bank director, and personal trustee. For 
about nine years he had been connected 
in a part-time capacity with the Treas- 
urer’s office of the American Unitarian 
Association. To him had fallen the task 
of reviewing the Association’s portfolio, 
following the current reports issued by 
the companies the securities of which are 
represented in this portfolio, and obtain- 
ing for the Finance Committee addi- 
tional data not readily available from 
customary sources. These duties he per- 
formed skilfully and with a high degree 
of thoroughness. He never hesitated to 
go to the ultimate sources for needed 
information, and his persistence in seek- 
ing it inevitably produced the results de- 
sired. Throughout his years of service 
his relations with the Treasurer and with 
the Chairman of the Finance Committee 
were cordial. Handicapped toward the 


end of his life by increasing physical dif- 
ficulties, he persisted in his work with 
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courage and devotion. 
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News from Boston Headquarters 


ee SD) a Slogan for 1942 United Unitarian Appeal: 
War Service Council Plans Civilian Defense Survey 


HE goal figure of the 1942-43 United 

Unitarian Appeal, $123,000, has stim- 
ulated the! slogan: “1—.2=- § —Go!” 
There is a symbolism in the little series 
of digits—an onward and upward sug- 
gestion—which makes it peculiarly ap- 
propriate. 

Unitarians will have numerous oppor- 
tunities to carry out the symbol in their 
response to the Appeal. Suggestions 
have been made that church schools 
announce a special collection with a goal 
figure 12.3 cents per member; that 
Y. P. R. U. clubs become “1—2—3 
Clubs” for the campaign and pledge at 
the rate of $1.23 per member; that the 
adult who gave $10.00 or $100.00 to the 
Appeal and the Service Committee last 
year respond to the combined appeal 
with $12.30 or $123.00. Local churches 
are encouraged to adopt the symbol and 
to adapt it to any use their originality 
may suggest. 

At the United Appeal Headquarters 
there are two tremendous jobs to be 
done in the month of September. 

One of these is the organization of 
‘personnel for the 1942-43 Appeal. In 
each church a chairman will be ap- 
pointed to head a local committee. This 
committee will publicize the Appeal to 
the parish in advance, arrange for the 
presentation of the Appeal story at a 
public meeting, or by an Every Member 
Canvass, and follow up this program in 
suitable ways, making certain to reach 
any parishioners who missed the gen- 
eral appeal. 

The Headquarters office will also ap- 
point regional captains, each of whom 
will be generally responsible for the pres- 
entation of the Appeal in his area. Nor- 
mally this will include from four to six 
churches. The captain will supply -the 
local committee with promotional mate- 
rials, will advise on the conduct of the 
campaign, and will either present the 
Appeal himself at parish meetings or 
arrange for another speaker to do so. 

The Headquarters office will welcome 
the names of volunteers who would like 
a part in this army of the Appeal. 

The second major. activity for Sep- 
tember is the preparation of the Uni- 
tarian story in graphic form for presen- 
tation at Appeal meetings. It can be an 
exciting story, as those know who saw 
the poster-pages of last year’s “Turn- 
over” and heard the explanatory mes- 
sage. 

Slogans and armies are sometimes 
futile and frequently dangerous. They 
can be justified only by their use in a 
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worthy cause. Those acquainted with 
the heritage—and more important—the 
promise of our free church, know the 
high purpose behind “1—2—3—Go!”, 
and the. hundreds of loyal men and 
women who will volunteer their help. 
Others will learn this purpose through 
the presentation of the Unitarian story. 

“1—2—3—Go!” is the signal for us 
to move and to move together. 


T the request of the National Con- 

ference of Christians and Jews, the 
Executive Committee of the Board of 
Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association has created a Commission on 
Inter-Cultural Relations. Its function 
will be to study the problems arising 
within American life because of the vari- 
ous racial and national groups which 
make up our population, and to foster 
understanding and co-operation among 
them. Specifically, the Commission will 
be expected to make recommendations 
to our churches in terms of a program 
of education and action, co-operating 
wherever possible with similar groups in 
other churches. 

Rey. Walton E. Cole of Boston has 
been appointed Chairman of the Com- 
mission, and Mrs. Frank B. Frederick 
of Milton, Secretary. The names of the 
Commission members, drawn from all 
parts of the country, will be published 
in the next issue of the Register. 


On July 31, 1942, Miss Dorothy M. 
Nugent, affectionately called “Nugie” by 
several generations of “Y. P. R. U.-ers,” 
terminated her work with the office of 
the Young People’s Religious Union in 
Boston. She had served faithfully as 
secretary and counseller since the early 
1920’s. Miss Nugent first came to the 
Association as secretary for the Unitar- 
ian Appeal, Inc. In November, 1923, 
as that campaign drew to a conclusion, 
she began part-time work with the 
Y. P. R. U., becoming a full-time mem- 
ber of the staff in May, 1924. 

Throughout her long years of service, 
Miss Nugent has had the welfare of the 
organization at heart and has given her 
time generously in “extracurricular” ac- 
tivities, attending federation meetings, 
helping committees, and making lonely 
“Shoalers” feel at home during her many 
weeks at the conferences. Her leaving 
has left a hole in the “home front” which 
it will be difficult to fill, and her friendly 
smile will be missed. Her hundreds of 
Y. P. R. U. friends wish her well in her 
new work with the Navy Department. 


HE work of the Unitarian War Serv- 

ice Council has now passed the initial, 
preparatory stage, and this fall the 
effects of that work will be realized in- 
creasingly by our churches and:chaplains. 

Immediately after Labor Day the 
churches will be canvassed by the Coun- 
cil, at the request of Mr. Jonathan 
Daniels of the Office of Civilian Defense, 
as to what they are doing in connection 
with civilian defense, civilian mobiliza- 
tion, and services to enlisted men. As 
this inquiry will have a quasi-official 
aspect it is to be hoped that the 
churches will reply promptly. Dr. Ever- 


‘ett Moore Baker drew up the ques- 
‘tionnaire that will be used in response 


to the Government’s request. One Wash- 
ington official has written the Council, 
about this questionnaire: “The form is 
excellent and the questions will supply 
us with valuable information. ... I am 
taking the liberty of keeping a copy of 
it, if you don’t object, for possible use 
by other denominations.” 

At the same time the churches will be 
notified of the literature prepared or in 
preparation by the Council, for their use 
as they strive to minister to civilians and 
service men in war-time. First item on 
the list of this literature is the “Service 
of Worship for Use in War-Time,” pre- 
pared by Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Von 
Ogden Vogt, and Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote. In an eight-page version that 
fits neatly into Hymns of the Spirit, 
copies of this Service will be available 
from the Beacon Press at cost after 
Labor Day. At the same time there 
will be available, free, copies of a sermon 
by Dr. Charles E. Park, “What Does the 
Flag Say,” published by the Council 
through the generosity of a friend. On 
or around October first the Council will 
release Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman’s 
essay, “What We Are Fighting For”; a 
“Unitarian Declaration of Religious 
Principles Fundamental to America,” to 
be prepared for the Council by Dr. 
Frederick M. Eliot; and the first chapter 
of Rev. Walton E. Cole’s Realistic Cour- 
age, “Defense Against Defeatism,” re- 
vised and printed in pamphlet form. 

Meanwhile the Council continues its 
service to chaplains. Wedding certifi- 
cates for use by army and naval chap- 
lains have just been released; and in the 
first week of their distribution some 800 
have been- ordered. “Your Chaplain 
Welcomes You” has been published and 
enthusiastically received by our minis- 
ters-in-uniform. The Army Chaplains 
School has moved to the Harvard Di- 
vinity School, very near the Beacon 
Street Headquarters of the Association. 
As a friendly gesture to the School the 
Council has supplied its recreation room 
with magazines. 

The best news of the month, however, 
is that the Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis will use 3200 copies of Think on 
These Things, as soon as they can be 
printed. 


RELIGION ON ALL FRONTS 


HE chief characteristic of the con- 
_ temporary church is its concern with 

the problems of life and affairs. Every 
church conference, every church activity, 
and above all, intrepid churchmen around 
the world, testify to this fact. A recent 
number of the Worldover Press com- 
menting on the life of the late James S. 
Woodsworth declared: “Early in his 
ministry he perceived the great truth 
that religion and life were one; that 
practical and realistic statecraft could 
not be divorced from the principles of 
right conduct, which are identical for 
individuals and for states. Officiating 
at the funeral of a child who had died 
from what he knew to have been a pre- 
ventable disease he refused not only to 
read the funeral ritual but to remove the 
social responsibility from the shoulders 
of the citizens where it belonged to the 
shoulders of Deity.” He broke with the 
church in Canada because he believed it 
negligent in removing the economic 
causes of war. Leaving the ministry, 
Woodsworth became an editor, a cham- 
pion of labor, and a member of Parlia- 
ment where he was respected for his 
“Practical statesmanship,” and his wise 
and courageous devotion “to the better 
world he gave his life to build.” 


Answering Our Questions 


The church has undertaken, not to 
answer all man’s questions (the era when 
the church pretended to have all the 
answers is happily gone), but to face 
these questions with men in all con- 
science, daring, and good will. The 
church, instead of dealing in holy pap, 
has come to grips with the crisis of our 
time in all its magnitude and complexity. 
Dr. L. P. Jacks, long famous as the 
editor of the Hibbert Journal, and prin- 
cipal of Manchester College, Oxford, tells 
in his charming new autobiography, 
Confessions of an Octogenarian, how he 
tried—unsuccessfully—to revise the the- 
ological curriculum at Manchester and 
make the ministry more modern and 
effective, basing his proposal on the as- 
sumption that religion is rooted in the 
powers and needs of the common man. 
Parenthetically, the story of how Dr. 
Jacks became a Unitarian, through the 
influence, among other causes, of Mat- 
thew Arnold’s Literature and Dogma, is 
an engrossing one. 

The “Forward Movement” of English 
Methodism is “catching hold” of the 
imagination of the people. Proof is 
found in the fact that 9 ministers and 7 
deaconesses have been set apart for work 
in munitions areas. The plans for deal- 
ing with postwar conditions are maturing, 


and President W. T. Noble urged his 
colleagues to cultivate a genuine “catho- 
lic-mindedness.” 

The United Christian Council for De- 
mocracy means business and has elected 
its first full-time Executive Secretary, 
Mr. Richard Morford, with offices in 
New York City. The organization is 
composed of left-wing church groups, 
interested in expressing the social im- 
peratives of the Christian religion, and 
will engage in educational and radical 
social movements. 

The Federal Council of Churches, the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, and the United Council of Chris- 
tian Women have joined forces to spon- 
sor a three-day conference in Chicago 
on “Family Life in War Time,” and to 
devise ways of coping with the disrup- 
tions—economic, social, and spiritual— 
incident to the emergency. 

The Churchman tells of a salutary 
meeting in the Church of the Ascension, 
New York, in which longshoremen in 
shirt-sleeves and negro roustabouts sat 
alongside Fifth Avenue aristocrats to hear 
Maurice H. Forge, Transportation Work- 
ers’ Union editor, proclaim that “In their 
high aims the church and the unions are 
identical. Each can contribute much to 
the other. The churches and the unions 


must hang together or hang separately., 


Fascism has always taken as its first 
two victims the trades-unions and the 
churches.” 

The Manchester Guardian reports a 
reception in London at which Anglicans, 
Free Churches, and Catholics pledged 
their mutual support to “the Christian 
heritage,” and their determination to 
apply its principles to social, economic, 
and international problems. 


Questioning Our Answers 


It is not enough to answer our ques- 
tions: we must everlastingly and ruth- 
lessly question our answers. For, as Pro- 
fessor Herbert H. Farmer, the distin- 
guished British educator, recently re- 
marked: “The bigot achieves peace of 
mind and steadiness of purpose by the 
simple expedient of leaving things out. 
There are for him none of those fine 
distinctions in the apprehension of which 
the tact and wisdom and moral sensi- 
tiveness of life resides.” 

Dean Inge, in an anniversary sermon 
in St. Martins-in-the-Fields, fearlessly 
interrogates formalism, traditions, and 
officialdom, at the same time giving a 
masterly defense of liberalism when he 
insists that “We must not mind being 
told that liberty and liberalism are out 
of date. In due time we shall reap if 


we faint not. Through church history 
liberty has been the sign of life, author- 
ity of stagnation and death. A servile 
mass-mind is the greatest danger of our 
time. Roman Catholicism is Fascism in 
religion. It appeals to the same type of 
mind that swells the ranks of Hitler’s 
and Mussolini’s followers. Faith is the 
resolution to stand or fall by the noblest 
hypotheses: it is an experiment which 
ends in experience. It is our business as 
liberal churches not to tell traditionalists 
that their bridge is untrustworthy but 
to see to it that those who need another 
bridge are not prevented from using it.” 

The New England Institute of Inter- 
national Relations held this summer at 
Wellesley College stressed the need of 
grounding peace on an authentic religious 
consciousness. Said Professor Roland H. 
Bainton of Yale: “The new order that 
will follow the war must be based upon 
something deeper than the foundations 
familiarly advocated — covenants and 
good will—but on the fact that all are 
brethren because they are the children 
of one divine Father and on the recog- 
nition of divine government in life and 
the world.” In contrast to materialistic 
and Machiavellian principles Dr. Bain- 
ton urged the adoption of three major 
principles: the moral order of the uni- 
verse, the unity and dignity of man, 
and the derivation of justice from moral 
order rather than from power. Further- 
more, he urged that we must demon- 
strate Christian principles by feeding 
Europe at once. 

In an editorial on the refusal of “The 
United Crusade” to recognize and in- 
clude Unitarian churches because they 
are denied the title of “Christian,” the 
Inquirer (London) observes: “If post- 
war religion is to be tested by creeds 
and dogmas only, then it will not exert 
any more influence on the life of the 
country than it does today.” 
Conclusion 

The churches, in a word, are prepared 
to “take steps” toward the realization of 
a Christian world. They want to make 
sure what the next and necessary step 
really is. The Pacifist Research Bureau, 
with headquarters in Philadelphia, has 
hired Harrop A. Freeman as director, 
and he with fifteen experts will analyze 
postwar problems. The biennial General 
Conference of Friends at Cape May, 
N. J., discussed a resolution calling for 
a federated world government which, 
with a preamble calling for victory of 
the United Nations, will soon be intro- 
duced into the Pennsylvania legislature. 
Religion has at last become dynamic, 
constructive, and human. Ba NA 
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For Complete Victory 


[SOLATIONISM in world affairs seems 

to be rapidly receding into that misty 
era of “before Pearl Harbor” as the first 
anniversary of that momentous event 
approaches. Thirty-one nations, our own 
a leader among them, are convinced that 
“complete victory over their enemies is 
essential to defend life, liberty, inde- 
pendence and religious freedom, and to 
preserve human rights and justice in 
their own lands as well as in other lands.” 

The most casual conversation as well 
as the most technical discussion now 
centers about the second front, civilian 
conservation for war needs, the supply 
line to Murmansk, our troops in New 
Caledonia, the victories and defeats of 
our Chinese allies thousands of miles 
away. It is inevitable that this should 
be so, for complete victory in a war 
which encircles the globe cannot be won 
alone by armies, navies, forces of the 
air; it necessitates some contribution, 
some sacrifice, some change in thought 
or action by every citizen of the United 
Nations. In this month of September, 
1942, no one of us can isolate himself 
from world affairs whether he likes it or 
not. Our nation is inevitably bound in 
the bundle of the world, and what is 
happening in Kiangsi Province today de- 
termines in no small measure what will 
happen in New York State tomorrow. 


Against Isolationism 


Isolationism, however, has many forms 
and disguises, and unfortunately, as one 
form diminishes and disappears, another 
may be growing so subtly that we are 
hardly aware of its existence. Preoccu- 
pation with any phase of living is likely 
to result in neglect of many other phases 
equally important, and we Americans, 
now so whole-heartedly absorbed in the 
problems of Russia, India, and China, 
run the risk of forgetting the problems 
of the American Negro, the Jew, Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses, the aliens in our own 
country, and many others. 

In our concentration on winning the 
complete victory over our enemies which 
is given such importance in the Declara- 
tion by United Nations, we are in danger 
of forgetting the objects of that victory 
—‘to defend life, liberty, independence 
and religious freedom, and to preserve 
human rights and justice in their own 
lands as well as in other lands.” In 
other words, in our newly attained 
awareness of and sensitivity to world 
affairs, we tend to forget, to overlook, 
to underestimate the problems of de- 
mocracy here at home. We run the risk 
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of isolating ourselves from the urgent 


problems of our own communities, our 


states, our nation. 


Long ago it was said, “For what doth 
it profit a man, to gain the whole world 
and forfeit his soul.” Isolating ourselves 
from the issues of freedom, of justice, 
of brotherhood in the everyday affairs of 
our own communities in order to devote 
all our energies to saving the world, 
can only end in losing at home those 
values for which our armies fight abroad. 
We need not, we must not, replace one 
form of isolationism with another, or 
our efforts for complete victory are 
doomed to failure. Unless we constantly 
achieve greater and finer democracy at 
home, victory on the battlefield can 
have no lasting value. 


Maintenance of Liberties 


It is heartening to read in the most 
recent report of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, “The Bill of Rights in 
War: A Report on American Democratic 
Liberties in War-Time,” this statement: 
“Though public attention and interest 
are necessarily ‘diverted to the over- 
whelming issues of the war, the pros- 
pects for maintaining a strong base of 
pressure to guard civil rights are reason- 
ably bright. The public temper, on 
which in the last analysis the main- 
tenance of liberty depends, will tend to 
shift with the fortunes of war. But if 
the experience of England in her far 
longer war is any indication for us, the 
United States may well retain under 
much greater strains than at present, 
those liberties of the Bill of Rights es- 
sential to the victory of democracy.” 

But it is not enough to read this para- 
graph. We of the Unitarian Fellowship 
form part—a vigorous, if not a large 
part, we hope—of the public temper on 
which the maintenance of liberty de- 
pends. We must go on to read the 
Balance Sheet of Civil Liberties, con- 
tained’ in this same report, and the list 
of the chief issues now involving civil 
liberties pending in Congress and our 
courts. 


In Each Community 


And again, this reading is not enough. 
We of the liberal church, who believe 
that our religion has spiritual kinship 
with political democracy, must survey 
our own communities and draw up our 
own balance sheets of civil liberties. We 
must resolutely determine that we shall 
zealously defend the liberties of our fel- 
lowmen in every town and city of this 
nation where we chance to be. We must 
so order the lives of our churches that 
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each shall stand in its own community 
as a guarantee that there, because of the 
presence of that church, every man has 
greater freedom, truer justice, finer 
opportunity. 

The Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, by the recent 
establishment of the Commission on 
Inter-cultural Relations, has demon- 
strated that the matter of race relations: 
is. one of its vital concerns. But that 
Commission can only function effectively 
through individual churches and _ their 
individual members throughout the coun- 
try. A fairer chance for the Negro is 
a fairer chance in this town, not in the 
next. The protection of the rights of 
minorities is a job for today, not for 
tomorrow. The strengthening of democ- 
racy at home is a matter for action, not. 
for words only. 

We do not all agree on the action that 
should be taken in specific instances. In 
wartime we are perhaps less likely to. 
agree, but that does not mean that ac- 
tion is impossible. In November we 
shall choose a new House of Representa- 
tives. Each one of us can carefully study 
the records of the opposing candidates. 
and decide for himself who will best 
carry on in Washington the building of 
democracy at home. We can not only 
cast our vote for this candidate but we 
can help in his campaign. We can sur- 
vey our communities to see what serv- 
ices that build democracy are in jeopardy 
because of the war. Do they lack money, 
volunteer service, community under- 
standing? We can make some contribu- 
tion that will help to fill the need. We 
can scrutinize our own actions and the 
actions of the organizations to which we 
belong for the signs of distrust, preju- 
dice, and unfairness which weaken the 
democratic structure. We can change 
ourselves and by so doing help to 
change others. 


We Here Resolve 


Fortunately we do not have to choose 
between helping to win the war and 
helping to strengthen democracy. We 


‘have only to resolve that we will not 


be isolationists of any kind. Recogniz- 
ing the increasing demands that are 
being made on us, we shall increase our 
awarenesses and our services in propor- 
tion, and support wherever we find them 
those essentials which defend life, lib- 
erty, independence, and religious free- 
dom, and preserve human rights and 
justice at home and abroad. The Solo- 
mon Islands are far away, but what we | 
do at home today will determine in no 
small measure what will be done around 
the world tomorrow. 


To the Register: 

Please send me the issue containing 
the article by Mrs. Sharp about the 
Japanese situation in this country. I 
was shocked that a mass evacuation 
could occur in this country. That over 
one hundred thousand people, more than 
two-thirds American-born citizens, even 
without any charge of guilt, could be 
torn up by the roots and put in concen- 
tration camps behind barbed wires is 
really terrifying. No chain is stronger 
than its weakest link. If war hysteria 
would lead us to such a cruel deed, even 
in the early part of the war, what may 
not happen before the world horror ends! 
Surely it is all a challenge to the Chris- 
tian church. If it is not met with cour- 
age and the right spirit, who can look 
to the church for inspiration and spirit- 
ual help when the carnage ends. 

Mary N. Chase 
Andover, New Hampshire 


To the Register: 

In the light of after events, Mrs. 
Sharp’s undated report in the July Regis- 
ter on “Our Japanese Citizens” may be 
found extreme. Some of us have also 
been following this same problem due to 
our deep personal interests and contacts. 

She saw a “climax” but it was only 
moving day. Any good housekeeper will 
testify that to be the one day on which 
she would like least to be inspected and 
reported on. 

She admits the group contained 46,000 
aliens of an enemy country which be- 
lieves in “dual citizenship’ —that is, that 
not even birth can divest the individual 
of obligation to Japan. These amounted 
to 39.6 per cent of the group and were 
from an extended and exposed defense 
area. I fail to find any suggestion in her 
report of a better plan. There was no 
alternative to total group evacuation and 
the Nisei affected could have told her so. 

The inconveniences and hardships she 
reported were probably temporary and 
more certainly inevitable. I share with 
her the hope that satisfactory resettle- 
‘ment can be accomplished speedily. How- 
ever, resettlement is a problem that is 
greatly complicated by local tolerance to 
difference in race, creed, living standards, 
and plain economics. Every locality has 
comparable problems and readjustment 
has always proved to be mainly depend- 
ent upon local welcome. The attitude 
of Caucasian Californians will be de- 
terminative here. 

For eight years I have known inti- 
mately a young Japanese born in South- 
ern California, holder of the degree of 
LL.B., a former “eagle scout” and assist- 
ant director of boys’ camps. He has 
kept me posted on every step of his ex- 


perience as internee at Tanforan. Hardly 
had he arrived there than he organized 
a “Legal Aid Bureau” to assist others in 
the settlement of their business affairs. 
Being an instructor accredited by the 
American Red Cross he has trained sev- 


eral hundred fellow internees. He has 
led in means for self-government. 

I enclose a photostat of his last letter 
for your enlightenment. It almost impels 
me to write him to “move over and make 
a place for me too!” 

Elmer Stewart 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Stewart: 

I am enclosing a copy of the Consti- 
tution which was prepared by a com- 
mittee of five, although’the actual work 
was done by one Mr. Robert Iki and 
myself. I hope you will have time to 
look over the Constitution and make any 
comments to me. 

I have been quite busy on various 
matters here at camp and have had very 
little time to myself. Recently some car- 
penter came in my office and placed a 
partition for me, and this coming Mon- 
day they have promised me three desks 
and six chairs. We have received another 
typewriter from the Administration, and 
I hope to get other office supplies within 
the near future. I think by the end of 
next week, we will be well organized in 
both departments, namely, the Personal 
Aid and the First Aid Departments. 

I don’t think I have informed you of 
the Graduation Party for the First Aid 
students which was held on July 3rd. 
It was a very gala affair with excellent 
entertainment and good refreshments. 
Then on the Fourth of July, I had the 
75-yds race with “Handsome” Bill and 
was defeated by a nose in good time 
of 8:04. 

We received our second check yester- 
day, $16.00 in cash. And a week ago, 
we received our monthly script book in 
the sum of $5.00. Our script books are 
good at the canteen where candies and 
other sundry articles are sold, as well 
as at the camp’s barber shop where a 
haircut is 20 cents. Since we are allowed 
$3.81 per month for personal clothing, 
there is very little means where we can 
spend the $16.00 which is given to us as 
our monthly salary. 

The weather here has been very ideal. 
I wear my tie and coat every day and 
feel very comfortable. There has been 
no rain for the past month or so, nor 
have we had any real hot weather. 

The food is good. On Saturdays we 
usually enjoy a large piece of steak and 
ice cream for dessert. I have been re- 
ceiving a glass of milk with every meal, 
and there are plenty of fresh fruits and 


vegetables on the table. Many of us 
are receiving more nourishing food here 
than when we were on the outside. 

I want you and my friends to know 
that I have really begun to enjoy the 
camp life of the Tanforan Assembly 
Center, and that I do not regret being 
placed here. There are so many activi- 
ties in which we may use our talents and 
our time that the days pass very quickly. 
It is interesting to note that I leave my 
home at a quarter of eight every morn- 
ing and do not get home until dinner 
time. Then usually I am out to some 
committee meeting or at one of the 
many talent shows until 10 or 10:30 in 


the evening. Yosuio 


To the Register: 

During the worst days of the depres- 
sion, my employer was forced to reduce 
his working force and I was one dis- 
missed. For two years I was without 
employment. I was not on relief, but 
felt impelled to reduce my expenses at 
every point. When my subscription to 
the Christian Register expired I sent 
notice I would not renew. Word came 
back to me by return mail that some 
member had donated a sum of money 
to send subscriptions to persons who 
were interested, yet felt they could not 
subscribe. As soon as I was re-employed 
I subscribed again. I ask that you take 
the enclosed one dollar and fifty cents 
and hold it for. just one such purpose. 
If you think it more important to send 
the Register to some university or col- 
lege library, you may feel at liberty to 
do this. Use it in any manner you think 
will redound to the best interests of our 
denomination. Soe fo 


To the Register: 

Yes, Mr. Snyder, I agree with you 
wholeheartedly that Unitarians should 
be giving more thought to the onward 
sweep of the weekday religious education 
movement in the United States. It has 
been no easy thing to arouse Unitarians 
to take a part in the discussions held 
before our various state legislatures on 
this issue. Your recent Register letter 
should do much good because it presents 
very ably the arguments which have 
been used by the opponents to weekday 
religious education plans. Good, first, 
for those religious liberals who have too 
easily given up the distinctive charac- 
teristics of their religious faith in order 
to be a part of a larger movement, 
which movement soon disregards them. 
Good in the second place for those lead- 
ers of the weekday religious education 
movement who have had too little oppo- 
sition and thus have been able in some 
instances to “put over” on unsuspecting 
parents another “brand of sectarianism.” 

Your letter implies that the staff of 
the Division of Education has been un- 
aware of the weekday religious education 
movement and has done little about it. 
In the September, 1941, Register on page 
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300 you will find an editorial in which 
I opposed weekday religious education. 
Following that, we released to the min- 
isters in our fellowship literature which 
was prepared to give facts and cases of 
how the weekday religious education 
problem was being discussed in various 
sections of the country. At the 1942 
Summer Religious Education Institutes 
held in various parts of the United 
States, we have had one or more ses- 
sions open to the public where the merits 
of the several weekday religious educa- 
tion plans were thoroughly discussed. 

To be sure the editorial which I wrote 
expressed only my personal views. It is 
still my considered judgment that there 
is little good for Unitarians in the many 
plans of released time from public 
schools in: order to give religious in- 
struction. 

Most of our Unitarian church groups 
have found it impossible to work 
out a co-operative “week day” arrange- 
ment with the other denominations in 
the community. That there are some 
communities in which Unitarians have 
been able to find merit and a place for 
themselves in a plan, I can testify to 
by the evidence of letters sent to me, 
yet these are the unusual cases. There 
are several of our ministers who have 
taken an active part in opposing the 
plans set up because they have found 
them detrimental to a liberal religious 
faith. The readers of the Register will 
be interested in the article written by 
Rey. Dayton T. Yoder appearing in the 
July-August 1942 issue of Religious Edu- 
cation. In this article Mr. Yoder sub- 
stantiates with case studies some of the 
arguments which you, Mr. Snyder, have 
put for forth in your Register letter. 

Most of the states where there is 
weekday Religious Education have per- 
missive legislation on this matter, A 
word of caution and warning to Uni- 
tarians is needed. Your child will bring 
home from the public school a card for 
your signature. Only with your permis- 
sion may he be enrolled in the weekday 
class on Religion. Be sure you have 
talked the matter over with your minis- 
ter and that you have a clear under- 
standing of what kind of Religion is 
being taught before you sign the card. 

The staff of the Division of Education 
will be very glad to receive from our 
ministers and leaders, reports of activity 
on their part in connection with or in 
opposition to the weekday religious 
education movement. 

Ernest W. Kuebler 


Boston, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 

I certainly hope that the Department 
of Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association will make no such 
declaration as Mr. Snyder suggests. J 
have no idea what the state laws in 
Iowa may be in this regard, but the 
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situation must be vastly different than 
it is in the East. 

Mr. Snyder raises the question of the 
children who do not elect to take these 
classes, and fears racial and sectarian 
prejudice may result. While there have 
been some failures due to poor organiza- 


tions, in the majority of cases it would: 


be difficult to support the assertion that 
“the greater number do not elect (the 
weekday Religious Education) .” It is 
too soon to say this, particularly when 
so large a percentage are unchurched 
anyhow. It takes a period of several 
years to determine the effects of a new 
venture of this sort, and such a state- 
ment is patently unfair. The fear that 
this division between the sheep and the 
goats will cause race or sectarian preju- 
dice is manifestly absurd. The very fact 
we have churches and denominations 
strikes such a cleavage. Would Mr. 
Snyder be in favor of abolishing churches 
and church schools because the “unor- 
ganized majority” do not attend them 
either? I have never heard of prejudice 
arising from this source. 

It is quite true that our church schools 
are grossly inadequate; catechetical 
methods of instruction may be anti- 
quated, but they get better and more 
lasting results in church loyalty and de- 
votion—indeed in churchmanship in gen- 
eral than our ‘own highly developed 
techniques of teaching. Personally I’m 
for cathecism, and wish we had a good 
one. 

The bugaboo of orthodoxy and Ca- 
tholicism is also raised. Why cannot the 
Weekday Religious School teach ethics, 
church history and Bible? Is Mr. Snyder 
laboring under the delusion that we 
Unitarians are the only ones who accept 
the Graff-Wellhausian theory, and higher 
criticism in general? May I assure him 
that others have far outstripped us in 
biblical research, and we might learn 
something from other denominations. 

Mr. Snyder raises six questions relat- 
ing to standards, curriculum, and finan- 
ces together with matters of subsidy and 
control. The standards for teachers in 
these schools are usually determined by 
state laws. The matter of textbooks and 
courses of study presents a different 
problem entirely. In Massachusetts 
there can be no question of submitting 
to standards in this regard, but. only as 
far as the teachers’ ability to fulfill cer- 
tain minimum requirements in experi- 
ence, pedagogy, and the like, while the 
churches, and not the schools develop 
the curriculum. The textbooks and 
course of study are usually determined 
by the ministers of the churches partici- 
pating, and then the program is pre- 
sented to the local school committee for 
its approval. There is no “religious in- 
terpretation” set down by the secular 
authorities, save that the subject matter 
must be non-doctrinal. 

Although space does not permit a de- 


tailed answer to all six of Mr. Snyder’s 
questions, the answers should be clear 
from the following. Once the curriculum 
is passed on by the school committee, 
the classes are organized, Catholic for 
Catholics, liberal for liberal, and if neces- 
sary, an orthodox group for the orthodox. 
The children who elect to attend are 
excused at a specific time; those of the 
“unorganized majority” are not turned 
loose, but remain in school, for study 
hall. The students who attend are not 
excused from English, or other regular 
classes. 

Financial support must come from the 
churches, since the Massachusetts law 
provides there be no expenditure of 
school funds, and any such classes can- 
not be held in school buildings. There 
can thus be no question of subsidy, and 
Mr. Snyder’s fears in this regard are 
quite groundless. 

This entire enterprise presents us not 
only with a splendid opportunity for 
inter - denominational co-operation, but 
also a chance to make our own Sunday 
Schools of some permanent value. Space, 
however, does not permit detailed dis- 
cussion of this matter, save to say that 
co-operative effort between the church 
and the weekday religious schools would 
benefit both. If this does not fit our 
interpretation of Religious Education, 
what does? 

It is high time we recognized our 
own inadequacy in Religious Education 
and also that the days of narrow sec- 
tarianism are over. If our department 
of Religious Education opposes this new 
enterprise, it will help to sidetrack our 
entire denominational effort. It will 
raise sectarian barriers as great as those 
built by the most rabid of our funda- 
mentalist brethren. When Unitarians 
realize that we are a denomination, and 
no longer a sect with a peculiar and 
different kind of cheese in our theologi- 
cal mousetrap, the path to our door may 
be travelled more frequently than it is. 

Edwin C. Broome, Jr. 
Belmont, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 

I see that you have a page on Reli- 
gious Education in the Christian Regis- 
ter for June. I hope that this is only 
the beginning, and that those of us in- 
terested in Religious Education can turn 
each month to a page of experiences 
and suggestions for the Church School. 

Max Daskam 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


To the Register: 

I am at one with Mr. W. W. W. 
Argow’s view about this war being a 
“Religious Revolution.” I think we will 
find that Mr. Argow’s concept proves 
sound. If it does, he deserves great 
praise. Earlier you reviewed a book, 
This Is Your War. This must be re- 


stated in thought. Hi Rial ccens 
Vedder Crossing, B. C. | 


Important 


What Man 
ee Can Make of Man. 
alot ni By Wru1aM Ernest 
Shoei Moneniscsiee 
ili ecraley a Hocxkina. 
Harper & Brothers. 
$1.00. 


CAN MAKE OF MAW 


~ 
Witham Esness Flocking 


Let no one neglect Professor Hocking’s 
latest book because it is short. There 
are only some fifty solid pages, but they 
contain more starting-points for impor- 
tant thinking than many heavy volumes. 
It is a book on Semantics in what La 
Farge, this year’s Phi Beta Kappa poet, 
calls “The Marching Words.” — Further- 
more, the book issues in the clear and 
convineing affirmation that Emerson 
speaks of as “the one and only good 
news,’ the permanence and _ predomi- 
nance of the soul. It should be observed 
that even more confidence could come if 
Professor Hocking would boldly start 
with that reality. It is the overwhelm- 
ing “given” that is the ground for con- 
fidence. Whatever shortcomings there 
are exist not in the “given” but in us. 
Here the inadequacy of pragmatism 
crops up—electricity is not so because 
it works; it works because it is so. 

Tn this little book there is much prof- 
itable discussion, offering not solutions, 
but what is much better, clues toward 
solution. Notably is this so in the treat- 
ment of the function of science, respect- 
ing it sacredly within its jurisdiction, 
but fairly delimiting its proper objec- 
tives, and going on to more extended 
thought, to a total conception of life. 
As Professor Hocking says, “If we are 
required to choose between science and 
value, we defy the requirement. We 
choose both.” 

What Man Can Make of Man is a 
high and hopeful guide, of great use just 
now. By more recommendation of what 
may be called an elevating humility it 
would increase assurance; by relying, not 
less on man, but more on what God is 
_making of man as fast as man will let 
him. 

Witiarp Reep 


A Biblical Anthology 


The Liberated Bible. The Old Testa- 
ment. By SuepHerp Knapp. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $2.50. 


In a selection which is rich, varied, 
and discriminating. Shepherd Knapp has 


New York: 


.Y * F ED RODMAN 
classified some of the gems of wisdom 
from the Old Testament under well- 
chosen topics relevant to and significant 
for our times. He has sought to sift 
the chaff from the wheat and to “lib- 
erate” the kernels of truth from the 
mass of extraneous material which has 
no pertinence to the reader of today. 
The book is divided into five sections. 
The first four might almost be consid- 
ered prefatory to the final and most 
important, entitled “The Emergence of 
a Deeper Faith.” This section is a 
compilation of the highest Old Testa- 
ment convictions concerning the rela- 
tionship of God and Man. A useful ref- 
erence book for ministers, Sunday school 
teachers, and Bible students. 
Kennetu L. PaumMer 


East Windows 


Prayer. By George Artuur Burrrick. 
Nashville: Abington, Cokesbury 
Press. $2.75. 


Within the compass of some three 
hundred pages, the scholarly and spirit- 
ual pastor of the Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church in New York City gives 
a comprehensive discussion of prayer in 
its many phases. At the outset he dis- 
cusses such defective theories of prayer 
as that which asserts that it originated 
in fear. He successfully avoids the pit- 
fall of the psychologist: the so-called 
“objective method” by which the phe- 
nomena of religion are observed and tabu- 
lated. He goes to the heart of the 
matter. Much of the book is based on 
personal experience. He discusses the 
problem of petitionary prayer. Obvi- 
ously God does not change the universe 
because of a petition, but He does in 
fitting manner answer every prayer. 

Part Three is devoted to prayer and 
personality. Dr. Buttrick deals at some 
length and effectively with what James 
Bissett Pratt calls “subjective prayer,” 
that is, prayer that aims to work some 
beneficent change in the petitioner rather 
than to metamorphose the external 
world. He deals with prayer and our 


wandering attention, suggestion and 
faith, instinct and motive, the subcon- 
scious, imagination, conscience, the 


moods of prayer, its forms, and with 
corporate prayer. 

The entire book gives evidence of Dr. 
Buttrick’s profound belief in God and 
in a spiritual substratum of the universe. 
Tt shows wide reading and deep thinking. 
Tt will prove a valuable acquisition to 
the library of the working minister and 
the thoughtful layman. 

Water SamMvueL SwIsHEeR 


HUSSEY S| 


Brittany 

Assignment in Brittany. By Hetren 
MacInnes. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $2.50. 


Helen MacInnes has done it again! 
For any author to write one best seller, 
is no small accomplishment. But to fol- 
low one success with another, equally 
brilliant, is nothing less than a miracle! 
Yet that is what Mrs. MacInnes has 
done. Her Above Suspicion, published 
less than a year ago, was a thriller well 
above the average, but Assignment to 
Brittany is even better. Well written, 
timely, plausible, situation following sit- 
uation in logical sequence, each dra- 
matic in the extreme, while the various 
characters are genuinely alive, this is not 
only a first-rate mystery story, but lit- 
erature, as well. If you have ever been 
in Brittany, cherishing tender memories 
of Dol, Rennes, Duadenez, Locranon, St. 
Malo, Dinan, above all, Mont St. Michel, 
you will find this book particularly ap- 
pealing. We defy anybody to begin it 
without following it straight through to 
the final chapter! 


AS MG 
Knight Errant 
Walter Rauschenbusch. By D. R. 
Suarpe. New York: Macmillan Co. 
$3.00. 
The reviewer opened this volume 
eagerly, for “Rauschenbusch” was a 


name to conjure with in the early days 
of the reviewer’s ministry. Surely his 
biography, written by a close friend and 
associate, would be a kind of romance, 
warm, colorful, and. stirring. The re- 
viewer must admit candidly, though re- 
luctantly, that as literature the book is 
disappointing—now falling to the level 
of mere reporting, and again lapsing into 
homiletical platitude. Nevertheless, be- 
cause of his soul’s stature, the figure of 
Walter Rauschenbusch stands supreme 
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and splendid over the pages which in- 
adequately depict him. 

The book is a faithful chronicle of a 
great man’s life. We follow .him from 
boyhood through student years in Ger- 
many and this country, through hard 
pastoral work for a decade on the edge 
of “Hell’s Kitchen” in New York, back 
to the city of his birth, Rochester, N. Y., 
where, after twenty-five years of teach- 
ing as professor of church history, he 
died in 1918. From all this there emerges 
a truly romantic figure. He was a knight- 
errant of the Kingdom of God, with love 
and pity for all his kind. He was a 
dogged pioneer blazing new trails of 
Christian discipleship. 

In this volume the author gives a care- 
ful and perhaps too exhaustive analysis 
of Rauschenbusch’s three major works: 
Christianity and the Social Crisis, Chris- 
tianizing the Social Order, A Theology 
for the Social Gospel. These books, 
published at five year intervals, are to- 
day the proof of Rauschenbusch’s great- 
ness as teacher and prophet. A sympa- 
thetic chapter, entitled “The Lights Are 
Going Out,” shows us the man of great 
courage and utter integrity who wore a 
bit of crepe in his buttonhole during 
World War I, who bore a weight of in- 
vective and scorn, and yet who never 
lost his gallant faith in the eternal pur- 
poses of God and in their certain realiza- 
tion within the society of human kind. 


Paurrey Perkins 
Wise 
Sex Fulfillment in Marriage. By Ernest 
R. Groves, Guapys H. Groves, and 


CATHERINE Groves. New York: 
Emerson Books, Inc. $3.00. 


To say that a new book on marriage 
has been written by the Groves family 
is recommendation enough for those 
familiar with their writings and their 
leadership in the field of marriage and 
family counseling. This treatise on mar- 
riage has the added advantage of the 
collaboration of their daughter, Cather- 
ine. It is worth noting that all of them 
are specialists with years of experience 
and all of them are parents. 

The introduction by Dr. Robert Ross 
of Duke University, and the illustrations 
by Dr. Robert L. Dickinson give added 
worth to a book which may be said to 
be the culmination of all the years of 
study and experience of the authors. 
Intelligent understanding of the most 
recent scientific research and knowledge 
of sex life is emphasized by examples of 
actual cases with which the authors have 
dealt. Let it be said that it is more 
than modern and scientific, for as the 
authors state their aim: “It is written 
for the married and for those about to 
be married with the purpose of helping 
them achieve in their married life the 
satisfactions of harmonious, progressive, 
and character-making fellowship.” 
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The counsel that the same considerate 
attitudes be used in sexual adjustment 
as in other relationships in life is basic 
for the achievement of that affectionate 
and wholesome fellowship in marriage 
which, in the later years, transcends the 
sex life. Ministers, incidentally, will do 


well to ponder a page or two under the. 


caption: “What influence did my church 
and religion have on my sex develop- 
ment?” 

Paut Harmon CHAPMAN 


With the Individual 


The Science of Peace. By Putire Mar- 
SHALL Brown. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. $.75. 


Declaring that “peace advocates have 
placed their faith too much in institu- 
tions, in organizations, and in systems of 
government,” the author of The Science 
of Peace attempts to get at the root of 
pacific relationships. We must begin the 
construction of peace by purging our- 
selves of our prejudices, aversions, and 
antipathies. Conflicting desires must be 
reconciled in home and neighborhood, in 
industry, and among classes and races in 
order to clear the way for international 
brotherhood. An all-out democracy, 
springing from a “spiritual revolution” 
in human nature, is the only hope for 
a peace that will be truly lasting. Mr. 
Brown believes that this is not impossi- 
ble of attainment; but he sees clearly 
that it will involve an extensive program 
of peace education, and a deep religious 
faith in the actual brotherhood of man 
and the “ultimate spiritual purpose of 
social evolution.” If he seems to mini- 
mize the importance of planning for in- 
ternational organization in the political 
and economic spheres, it is only to throw 
into bolder relief his central theme, 
which is the fundamental need of a 
moral and spiritual change in individuals. 


Exsrivce F. StroneHam 


A Great Mystic 


Meister Eckhart, A Modern Translation. 
By Raymonp B. Buaxney. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $3.00. 


This new translation of the writings of 
the famous 14th century preacher and 
mystic makes available to the American 
reading public, for the first time, in popu- 
lar form, the spirit and thought of one 
whom Dean Inge has called “the great- 
est of all speculative mystics.” Meister 
Eckhart is of interest today not only as 
a mystic, but as one who stood at the 
dividing line between medieval and 
modern Christianity, the precursor of the 
Anabaptists, our own Congregationalism, 
and the Society of Friends; a founder of 
the German vulgar tongue. He is also 
credited with being the father of Ger- 
man idealism. The book includes the 
major writings most readily authen- 
ticated by reference to the Defense which 


is published here in English for the first 
time. 
Lesitiz T. PENNINGTON 


A Reader Objects 


To the Register: 

I have just finished reading the July 
number of the Register and found it 
highly interesting. However, there is one 
section in which I found particular in- 
terest—“Browsing with Books.” There, 
I came across the review of Theodore 
Maynard’s “Thou Art Peter.” Because 
I am a Catholic, it caught my eye 
immediately. 

. The review, I felt, was quite well done, 

with three rather serious exceptions. The 
first error which I believe the reviewer 
made occurs in the third paragraph when 
he speaks of Mr. Maynard as a “lib- 
eral or broad Catholic.” The reviewer 
evinces a serious lack of knowledge of 
the Church if he would divide Catholics 
into conservative, reactionary, liberal, 
etc. In all of those truths which are 
taught as matters of faith or morals, 
“de fide definita,” there are no divisions 
of opinion or shades of belief within the 
Church. 

In the same paragraph, the reviewer 
speaks of the manner in which Mr. May- 
nard summarily “dismisses the reaction- 
ary and static elements” and wonders 
how the story got by the authorities 
with a Nihil Obstat, ete. Having read 
Maynard’s book carefully myself, I won- 
der which “reactionary and static ele- 
ments” the reviewer means. Again, if 
he means any of those elements of the 
Church which are defined to be believed 
by all Catholics, he is completely mis- 
taken. If he means by “reactionary and 
static,” those opinions of philosophers 
and theologians which have been widely 
held in the past, but never clearly de- 
fined by the authority of the Church 
as part of its teaching, he shows no 
understanding of the great areas of 
opinion and divergent views permitted 
within the framework of the teaching of 
the Church. As to the Nihil Obstat, it 
does not mean that there is no error in 
the work, or that the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities agree with all conclusions of the 
author, but merely that there is no 
heresy presented and no serious mis- 
statement of Catholic teaching. 

Finally, I should like to know what 
the reviewer meant by his statement 
that Cardinal Gibbons did more than 
any other Catholic to adjust the Church 
to America and democracy? That as- 
sumes that a basic adjustment was 
necessary and that democracy and Ca- 
tholicism are really incompatible. 

Permit me to say, however, that de- 
spite these criticisms of one small section, 
I enjoyed reading the publication very 
much. Pe. aa 

Stuart A. Raruirr 
University Religious Conference 
Los Angeles, California 


Religious, Educational, Social and Chari- 


table Organizations Which Receive the 
Support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 


Theological School 

Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


_ President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Starr King School 
for the Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 


Petite Conte Ave.) Berkeley, Calif. 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT. Treasurer 
Mrs. J. HARRY HOOPER, Chm. Aux. Council 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


* 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 
ie 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, between New Court House 
and State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
No Liquor Sold 


Rooms with Running Water....... $1.50-1.75 


BLOOMS et WIth TEAthie’ .:c0 diese ce ore $2. 215-2050 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Capitol 2660 


 Guotel Bellevue 


Bearon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water, $2.25 up 


Rooms with bath, $3.00 up 


Notify the Christian Register, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., of changes in mail- 
ing addresses, 3 weeks in advance. 


Our neighboring paper, the Courier- 
Gazette, recently printed a clipping from 
some ancient journal which so “tickled 
the funnybone” of one of Camden’s 
clergymen, that he suggested we repro- 
duce it here. We are glad to pass it 
along, so below is the story of “Why the 
Minister Was Leaving.” 

“A minister in a certain town in Ala- 
bama took permanent leave of his con- 
gregation in the following manner: 
‘Brothers and sisters, I come to say 
good-by. I don’t think God loves this 
church, because none of you ever dies. 
I don’t think you love each other, be- 
cause I never marry any of you. I don’t 
think you love me, because you have not 
paid my salary. Your donations are 
moldy fruit and wormy’apples, and “by 
their fruit ye shall know them.” I am 
going away to a better place. I have 
been called to be chaplain of a _peni- 
tentiary. ‘Where I go ye cannot come, 
but I go to prepare a place for you,” 
and may the Lord have mercy on your 
souls. Good-by.’ ” 


Author: Well, at long last I’ve writ- 
ten something that the editor will not 
alone receive, but will welcome with 
thanks. 

Friend: A real masterpiece! 

Author: Not exactly that; it’s a check 
for a year’s subscription. 


“What are you doing in the pantry, 
Ronnie?” 
“Fighting temptation, mother.” 
—Exchange 


Three Canadian soldiers sleeping in a 
tent in an English camp were awakened 
by a terrific crash not far away. 

“What was that—thunder or bombs?” 
asked one of them. 

“Bombs,” was the laconic answer. 

“Thank heaven for that!” chimed in 
the third. “I thought we were. going 
to have more rain!” 

—Montreal Star 


A man with a mule and a cart had 
been hired to do some hauling. When he 
finished, he was told to submit a state- 
ment of his work, in order to get his 
pay. After a great deal of meditation, he 
evolved the following bill: 

“Three comes and three goes at a dime 
a went—60 cents.” 


—Boston Globe 


Old-Timer: Is your married life one 
grand sweet song? 

Newlyweds: Well, since our baby’s 
been born, it’s been more like an opera, 
full of grand marches, with loud calls 
for the author every night. 

—Ezxchange 


UNITARIAN MEN 
IN THE SERVICE 


* Offices of local League chapters 
and men’s clubs, and readers of the 


Register, are asked to send to League 
headquarters the names of any mem- 
bers who have been called to any 
branch of the service. 
print such a list. 


We hope to 


% The National President of the 
League, Edward P. Furber of Water- 
town, Mass., is now on active service 
as Lieutenant in the Naval Reserve. 
Vice-President Wm. Roger Greeley of 
Lexington, Mass., is serving on an im- 
portant construction job in the En- 
gineers’ Corps. Both are ‘‘somewhere 
in Massachusetts’ and are available 
in emergency for consultation on 
League business. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 
Outfitters tc over 2500 
schools colleges, churches 
and seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


“BULPIT 


Z Mc. CARTHY & SIMON inc. 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets. Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., minister. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p._m. Laurence C. 
Staples, executive secretary. Visit. this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Streets. 


Summer Union Services, Sundays at 11 a, m., 
First and Second Churches in Boston uniting. 
Sept. 6, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, D.D.; Sept. i, 


Regular Services 
minister, 


Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, D.D. 


resumed Sept. 20, at which time the 


Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, will preach. 

KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., Minister. Raymond ey 
Robinson, Mus. D., Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Service at 11 a. m. Chapel open 9 a. m. 
to 4 p. m. daily. 
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A true adv for six- or 


- 


Out of her rich experience as head o ogy Depart- 
ment of the City of New York Ethical Culture Schools, Miss 
Stanger writes for parents and teachers who wish to. under- 
stand children and how they develop, as well as for the 
children themselves. 


Under her guiding hand growing and learning take on the 
Illustrated by quality of drama during the first year of life; children will 
Pelagie Doane — enjoy becoming wise about their baby brothers and sisters. 


John W. Flight, Bible authority, tells the dramatic, true-to- 
life story of a great leader, in modern terms, side by side 


G with the Bible versions, for boys and girls. 

ran “Professor Flight has written a simple, vivid, and convincing 
narrative about the founder of the Hebrew religion. . . . One 
wishes that this book might find a place in every church 


school in America.” 
—James Murensure, Pacific School of Religion 


“Although written for juniors, adults will find this a fas- 
$1.75 — cinating study.”—Ro.ianp E. Wours, Dept. of Biblical Lit- 


IIlustrated by erature, Tufts College 
Photographs and drawings 
by Dorothy Bayley 


“Here is a book that will make you humble while proud, 
aware alike of privilege and the responsibility which must 
always go hand in hand with it, that will clarify many things 
you dimly feel, but do not know how to say.” 

—UNION NOW MONTHLY BULLETIN 


“In a world gone beserk, it is cheering to read a prophecy 
of good. Mr. Davies sees victory ahead, he sees the ascend- 
ency of America, he sees her using her opportunities for 


bettering the lot of Man.’—September ATLANTIC 


“Through the pages of this book, a prophetic voice is sound- 
ing today, constructive in its emphasis upon the need and 
the soundness of faith in man, inseparably associated with a 
true faith in God if we believe with any realism that God 
made man in his own image.’—ADVANCE 

“Written persuasively and forcefully. ... A truly magnifi- 
cent contribution.’—Kirttey Marner, Harvard University 


$1.50 
The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St, orton 
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